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A CATHOLIC KINGDOM 


HE plight of Austria has been recently placed before English 
T cosnote in reference to the Peace Treaty. ‘It is impossible’, 

wrote W. J. Igoe in The Catholic Herald (January 24th) 
alter a visit to Vienna, ‘to convey to the average Englishman the 
misery of this foodless, fuelless capital of a country split into 
four zones. Unless the peace treaty guarantees to Austria internal 
independence and material help from outside, nothing can save this 
ancient Catholic nation’. It is in many ways a test case. A Catholic 
nation in the very heart of Europe, it has always played an important 
role in international politics. Mussolini gazed on it with covetous 
eyes; Hitler with greater dexterity grabbed it as the first step in the 
realizing of his pan-teutonic claims. Austria is a nation worth study- 
ing and worth supporting for many reasons, social, political and 
religious. 

But for Catholics it presents special problems. It has always been 
a Catholic nation, and shortly before the Anschluss it was represented 
to us in this country as a model Catholic country in which the social 
doctrine of the Church was seen to be working, where the encyclicals 
were studied by leaders like Dolfuss, where the Church had liberty 
to exercise her influence in all ranks of society. ‘hen Hitler came; 
and the contributors to this number of Biackrriars, English ob- 
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servers and inhabitants alike, agree that what might be called in the 
jargon of those days a ‘Catholic front’ collapsed immediately. The 
Catholics who should have led the nation, the intelligentsia, were 
soon raising their arms in enthusiastic Nazi salutes. There were even 
high ecclesiastics to be found ready if not anxious to come to terms 
with a power which was already persecuting Christians in Germany. 

What was the reason for such a widespread betrayal of Christ? 
It is said that wherever the Church has no opposition and becomes 
associated with the ruling class, its members grow lukewarm, con. 
forming to the outward practice but forsaking the inner spirit; in fact 
they incline to become pharisees of a materialistic kind. The recent 
history of many ‘Catholic states’ becomes too easily an argument 
against Christ’s Church. Where the challenge of the enemy of Chris. 
tianity does not make itself heard the Church is in a more precarious 
position. 

There is ene particular evil, however, which seems to lie at the 
root of most of these modern failures among individual Catholics to 
maintain the purity of their religion and who thus collapse into the 
evils of Nazism, the Black Market, or anticlericalism without a 
struggle. The very idea of religion has become associated with politics, 
or even more often with Sociology, so that we can only think of the 
success of religion in terms of the effect it has on wages, on family 
life, on the distribution of property. Stated thus the claim may seem 
exaggerated, but a close examination of the Catholic Press and even 
of ones’ own conscience will show a marked tendency to measure 
heavenly truths by this-worldly standards. The virtues which we are 
urged to cultivate are social virtues—charity which does good to the 
sick and the poor, worship which draws many into one social unit, 
and inevitably justice and mercy. We are asked to shun in particular 
the vices which have an evil consequence on society. Birth-control 
and over-much beer are anti-social. 

In a Catholic journal chosen at random the front page contains 
announcements of an English Bishop who sits on a committee for s 
‘united Europe’, of the French Catholic party being ready for oppo- 
sition, of a deceased Cardinal who ‘like every true Liturgist was 
keenly interested in Social Reform’, of a protest from Newcastle 
about the state of Poland and Yugoslavia—in fact the only non 
political or non-social news, apart from the adverts for Gin, Horlick’s 
and Wine, is that the list of the Popes has been revised. Now, clearly, 
birth-control and alcoholism are evils which a Catholic must abhor 
and repudiate; the Catholic Press, too, must concern itself prit- 
cipally with the affairs of the world which have reference to Catho- 
licism, for Catholic news limited to piety and propriety would hardly 
be news. But here it is a question of emphasis. It is by emphasis that 
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A CATHOLIC KINGDOM 103 
we can detect whether or not the spiritual does retain its primacy. 
These social aims, we vehemently insist, are good and necessary. 
Justice must be done; charity will overcome social fissures. And the 
evils inherent in thesé sociological religions must be overcome. But 
do they not reveal an overbalanced emphasis? Religion itself is a 
virtue by which we gtve to God his due; it is not commerce with God 
by which we bargain for a good time on earth in exchange for our 
recognition of his over-lordship. God’s blessing brings many joys and 
sometimes even prosperity while we are still on earth, but religion 
does not demand such blessings, does not even demand that the sting 
be taken out of suffering when it is ‘offered up’ to him. For although 
religion is a part of justice, it is only what is called a ‘potential part’, 
because it does not, it cannot, completely fulfil the idea of justice. 
We are bound to give God his due; but we are not sufficiently apart 
from God to be able to give anything which is not already his and 
which he does not already possess. The virtue of religion moves us 
to give God all the good things which he himself already possesses 
but which he has entrusted to our care; to return them to him intact 
and augmented by the co-operation of our own free will in the act of 
offering. We cannot say to God, Because you have a grand social plan 
for us we come to worship you, or, Because we want to live here at 
peace and in prosperity we offer a tithe of what we own. Religion bids 
us come before the Lord convicted of Sin, begging his merciful coun- 
tenance to turn towards us and to accept our whole being in spite of 
the degradations to which we have submitted it. 

A religion whose principal aim is to found a social order, however 
good-and equitable, has little to do with the kingdom of heaven, 
preached by our Lord and committed to the care of his Church. 
Christ’s kingdom is not of this world and he has made no guarantees 
that those who follow him will receive anything but the stripes and 
blows which constitute the outrageously unjust treatment of persecu- 
tion—insults, calumnies, confiscation of property, and finally even 
death for an innocent man. This was the kingdom which our Lord 
commanded us to seek first, a kingdom where the subject risks this 
sort of treatment at the hands of fellow-men. If we seek that king- 
dom first then all the rest will be added unto us. If we seek that king- 
dom because all the rest is added, then we are putting it second. 
If we seek it for the social security and the culture and civil amenities 
that it provides, then we may discover other kingdoms offering more 
attractive utopias, speedier solutions to the present critical needs of 
society. 

So ingrained in the modern character has this sociological dye 
become that these words will not easily be understood. We have 
grown accustomed to look at all our difficulties through ‘this-worldly’ 
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eyes. There is nothing easier than to fall into such a habit to which 
the whole of fallen nature inclines. And it needs the constant preach- 
ing of the kingdom of heaven to remind people that there is any other 
point of view. When such preaching is silent-for many years, or is 
scarcely heard above the ceaseless din of modern life, words about 
the kingdom become a foreign language. Christ’s voice cannot be 
heard. Only the many voices of Christians are heard squabbling over 
property, wages and zones of Europe. We are speaking here of course 
of the private Christian voice, not of the voice of Christ’s Church 
teaching the way of salvation, nor of the inner voice which directs 
so many to sacrifice all in a holocaust for the Beloved Spouse whose 
dwelling lies in the heart of that kingdom. The quiet Christians who 
go to Mass and receive Holy Communion and the other Sacraments 
and go unselfishly about our Lord’s business—they know the language 
of the kingdom. But as soon as the Christian begins to write in the 
Press or explain his views to his neighbours, he will almost inevitably 
be proclaiming a ‘this-worldly’ organisation because he discovers in- 
ptinctively that only about this world do men who read or listen 
understand. 

In viewing the future of Catholic states such as Austria, therefore, 
we should keep the issues clearly before our eyes. It is certainly 
desirable that an independent.and Catholic nation should be re-estab- 
lished in the heart of Europe, but do not suppose that this has any- 
thing to do with Catholicism as such. Or else we shall find the same 
easy collapse of Austrian Catholics as occurred after the Anschluss. 
There is nothing strikingly supernatural about such a nation or its 
constitution. Heaven knows we had enough trouble with the con- 
fusions of the issues over Spain, and we are finding it troublesome 
enough to be clear-sighted regarding Poland, Yugoslavia and Italy. 
What we need is a little more of the Sermon on the Mount with. its 
beatitudes and a little less of ‘brave new orders’ with their panaceas 
for peace. Our Lord had to teach the Jews that he was not come to 
establish social security, that it was blessed to be poor, blessed to be 
outcast, despised and persecuted. He has continually to teach us the 
same lesson. We are with the Jews for ever inclined to look for-the 
establishment of the kingdom of this world. This will be established 
neither in Austria, nor in Poland, neither in Spain nor in Italy. But 
much will be added to all these countries if only Catholics could 
-be persuaded to seek first the kingdom of God and its justice. 

THE Epitor 
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THK CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AUSTRIA 
UNDER FOREIGN RULE 


¢ HE Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation’, founded by 
T Charles the Great, was already breaking up in 1804. A decree 
of Francis I, its last emperor, made its death inevitable. Its 
underlying principle, the unity of God and the world, the civitas Dei 
terrena, had lost force and efficacy. But in the Austrian empire it 
survived the downfall of the Dual Monarchy, and notwithstanding all 
it lived on through Austria’s First Republic. Not until the 18th of 
March 1938, when Hitler’s swarms imposed the Anschluss, was this 
last embodiment of a great political ideal eliminated. 

The centuries-old unity of spiritual and secular rule had endured 
nowhere on the Continent of Europe so long as in Austria. Ruling 
and ruled alike, in the realm of State and Church respectively, saw 
the continued stability of this alliance as the direct, clear outcome 
of deliberate policy on the part of State and Church, but also as the 
only possible working plan for the prosperity of both realms. The 
throne protected the altar and the Church preached loyalty to the 
established government as a duty-binding Christian virtue. An 
acquaintance with these facts is essential if the seemingly special 
relationship between Church and State, the conditions inside the 
Church and the life of the Church in Austria are to be understood 
and correctly estimated. 

In addition, we have the outstanding fact of nineteenth century 
Freemasonry and its concentric onslaught on this one surviving bul- 
wark of the ‘dark’ Middle Ages. To the Freemasons the ‘Catholic 
Habsburg State’ was the last, and therefore more hateful, bar to 
progress and enlightenment. The Catholics, for their part, saw this 
assault on the Church as one of the most grievous it had ever had to 
face. And so they endeavoured to ward off the Freemasons’ attacks 
with almost passionate fear and with all the resources of the nation. 
The separation of Church and State, effected with such bitterness 
of feeling in France. at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
seemed to them a stroke against the very life of the Church of that 
land. 

With the end of the first world war came the breakdown of the 
political unity of the Alpine, Sudeten and Carpathian lands, now 
seen to be regrettable from many points of view, and the last Habs- 
burger (another Charles) had to leave the country under British pro- 
tection. In the new Republic, the Church’s relations with the State 
were determined for some time by their opposition. The controversy 
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between Church and State was coloured by the Church’s longing to 
re-establish the pre-revolutionary interdependence. Then the situa. 
tion changed gradually; the Church only slowly and reluctantly grew 
accustomed to the new régime and the new government, although 
finally persuaded to it by the closely connected Christian Social 
Party guided thereto by a prelate, the secular priest and statesman, 
Dr Seipel. The tension caused by conservative aversion on one side 
and distrustful revolutionary antagonism on the other, sharpened 
the determination of clear-sighted people to establish the boundaries 
of the two powers in the way best suited to the new ideas and 
changed relationships. But Social Democracy, at that time still 
hostile to the Church and under the sway of free-thinking conser. 
vatism, believed itself bound above all to guard the State with un- 
relenting hostility from any renewal of contact with the Church, and 
at the same time to drive the Church right away from any participa- 
tion in public life. 

Corrupt party politics, individual ambitions and passions of all 
kinds, fatal misapprehensions, and some notable ‘accidents’ led to 
the authoritarian régime of Chancellor Dollfuss in 1933-38—the man 
who is today so readily branded and dismissed with the bald appella- 
tion of ‘fascist’. Yet all that Dollfuss wanted was to bring about a 
conscious synthesis between essential authority and liberty, so easily 
abused. He undertook the task as a true Catholic, with his knowledge 
of Thomistic thought to guide him, and profoundly influenced by 
the principles of the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 

A democracy on a professional basis appeared to him as the one 
hope of deliverance for modern society against the threat of Marxism. 
The separated powers of Church and'State now drew together again 
in Austria, though there was no question of their being reunited. 
Today ignorant and ill-intentioned persons try hard to make out that 
the Austrian Government of those years intended to bring about a 
sort of theocracy or even a caesaro-papistic state. The agreement be- 
tween Church and State is dubbed out of hand ‘clerico-fascist’. A 
study of the terms of the Austrian Constitution, and especially a 
thorough examination of the terms of the Concordat with the Holy 
See, and all the measures taken in those years to establish peaceful 
relations between Church and State, all prove the contrary of these 
foolish allegations. However, unscrupulous and extremely skilful 
propaganda is always able to assert itself against the truth, for 
time at least—and even in the face of incontestable facts. To justify 
this false judgment, the fact that the leading statesman and certain 
of his colleagues were practising Catholics was sufficient. 

On the 13th of March 1938 the Austrian State was abolished and 
the Church then found herself overnight on those same distressing 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AUSTRIA UNDER FOREIGN RULE 107 
terms with the new occupying powers which had become recognised 
and operative in Germany after the seizing of power and the faking 
of the Concordat. Nor was, this all. Austria became in this as in 
many other questions the ‘nigger-colony’, the experimental research 
station for the far-reaching, anti-Catholic plans of a Rosenberg. In 
a conversation with the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, the ‘Leader 
of Greater Germany’ had told the Prelate, in a marvellously executed 
display of overflowing cordiality, that the event was an historical 
one. Innitzer’s visit was supposed to inaugurate a new period of 
cooperation between Church and State in new Germany. As a proof 
of their faith in this statement of Hitler’s, a very few weeks after 
the Anschluss, the Austrian bishops issued their much-criticised 
manifesto which expressed all readiness for Christian fellowship and, 
animated by a hope against all hope, offered their support in a col- 
laboration between Church and State which either side-should respect. 

But shortly after the ‘plebiscite’ of April 10th, 1938, the ‘Com- 
missar for the inclusion of Austria in the German State’, Biirckel, 
let the mask fall. The ‘Hitler Jugend’ of Vienna broke into the 
episcopal palace with the intention of committing arson and pillage. 
Two of the Cardinal’s chaplains were killed and thrown out of the 
window. These events formed a worthy counterpart to the firing of 
the synagogues and a fitting prelude to the measures which aimed 
at fhe complete destruction of the life of the Church in Austria. In- 
deed, soon after, religious education was forbidden in most Austrian 
schools, Church property was confiscated and made over to the 
Party, and the numerous institutions run by the Catholic Caritas 
were occupied by the N.S.V. The religious houses were handed over 
to the Army or the Party, and hosts of priests were thrown into 
prison, removed to the concentration camps, sent into exile, or com- 
pelled to silence. 

The Church was no longer a properly recognised and frankly 
admitted factor in public life with real rights of its own. It was free 
merely to maintain the remaining church buildings at its own cost 
and to provide for its clergy. 

So it was that the Catholics in Austria suddenly found themselves 
deprived of all the ways and means which they had hitherto taken 
to be of absolute necessity for the life of the Church. The majority 
of them were at first in a state of acute mental anxiety and hopeless 
indecision. Most succumbed to indescribable despondency. One 
priest was heard to exclaim, with tears in his eyes: ‘All is lost! ’'—so 
strong was the’ idea of necessary unity and alliance between Church 
and State, although the separation of the two powers had, in fact, 
long been effected. 

Often in those agonising days the Austrian Catholics asked them- 
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selves bitterly and accusingly: how has all this come about? Good 
will to resist had not been lacking, but when it came to the point it 
was powerless. Great sacrifices—sometimes of blood and life itself— 
had been bravely and confidently made. 

And now it was all for nothing. How could God allow it? The 
events that had occurred seemed to be a mockery of all their expec- 
tations. ‘He who prays and keeps the commandments’, people had 
said to themselves, ‘is surely proof against anything and lives his 
life in God-given security.’ Now the insecurity of human existence 
came home to the Christians as a shattering and overwhelming fact. 

The believer was a believer in his belief in God, but he had thought 
he could believe without believing in the Devil. Philosophy and 
theology had turned Satan into an abstract definition, a hollow 
symbol, and psychology explained him away as hysteria. As an article 
of belief, the devil was felt to be in urgent need of revision, some- 
thing left over from more primitive religions. But now it was a 
matter of experience that a hierarchy of unclean spirits had received 
power to become the rulers of this world, and that the history of the 
world is no other than a ceaseless struggle between the fallen angels 
and the hosts of God, full of triumphs and disasters; that the scene 
and the object of this struggle are not only the poor human heart but 
also the universe, the whole of mankind as a unity bound by originai 
sin. ; 

In this light National Socialism soon appeared not so much as a 
political, economic and sociological affair, as above all an outbreak 
and uprising of devils. One has to have experienced its development 
and downfall to understand how inseparably the tangible and the 
praeternatural are here interwoven. It was an experience that did not 
only rouse our anger and disgust and utter loathing. We in Austria 
were able to witness in amazement the wide confines within which, 
to the general confusion, Satan’s might holds sway and can freely 
display its deceptive splendours. In short, we became aware that 
the devil and those he had possessed have power in this vale of tears 
to fight through to the kind of victory which was never at any time 
intended for the crossbearers and servants of God. 

The question of guilt for the events of the very recent past must, 
of course, be thoroughly explored—but with what circumspection 
and humility! Bernanos writes in his famous novel, The Sun of 
Satan, of how the devil may tempt the saint, temptation breaking 
like thunderbolts into the very depths of the soul. This is not poetic 
exaggeration but gruesome fact. The devil pursues a man, even into 
his very intimacy with God, confusing, deluding, sullying. 

In these years of Apocalyptical horror and affliction, many prophe- 
cies were current. To many, Hitler appeared as the Anti-Christ, and 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AUSTRIA UNDER FOREIGN RULE 109 
many, seeing the signs of the times, concluded that the end of the 
world was imminent. The Fiihrer was only one of the forerunners of 
Anti-Christ. ‘The world and its splendour’ have not yet been sub- 
merged. But that eschatological point of view has lost none of its 
effectiveness and significance. 

After the National Socialists had marched in, Austria experienced 
not only the lustful victory of Satan but also the wonder of the 
almighty ‘powerlessness’ of God. First of all, fostered and fomented 
with sweetmeats and gibes by the all-powerful Party, a notably large 
percentage of Catholics-by-Baptism left the Church. It was now 
apparent how many tares there were among the wheat, and how 
much one had relied on misleading figures and statistics. But the 
same process brought the faithful together: no longer putting their 
trust in any of the many organisations, institutions or funds which 
had hitherto been their pride and had made such claims on their 
energies and foresight, but now trusting only in him who said: ‘Lo, 
1 am with you all days, even unto the end of the world’. And as it 
had become senseless to seek help or protection from the authorities 
and laws of the State, they now turned to those sources by which 
God grants help and protection: to the Sacraments by means of 
which his life goes on flowing into ours; to Prayer, which is the 
uplifting of the heart to him and the downpouring of his goodness to 
us. Above all to prayer, which had for so long been chiefly prayer of 
petition, sometimes as though intending by some magical means to 
make God’s will conform to ours. To prayer that now in praise and 
thankfulness desired but to assent, child-like, to his inscrutable will. 
As St Paul writes: ‘All things work together for good to them that 
love God’. The truth of this came home ever increasingly to the 
Church in Austria through all the bitter trials it endured. 

It soon became clear that work undertaken in a spirit of renewal 
in the early post-war years had not been done in vain. The Viennese 
Seelsorgewerk (cure of souls), founded by Dr Canon Rudolf, the first 
students’ chaplain in that city, was the fount from which all the 
striving for renewal sprang: The realisation of Pope Pius X’s inten- 
tion for the participation of the faithful in the liturgy and the fre- 
quent use of the Eucharist was the first goal to be aimed at. Courses 
of lectures, attractively produced periodicals and frequent conferences 
had given the parochial clergy a wide experience in teaching and 
training, with the full support of the leading laymen, which now 
bore rich fruit in due season. Active Catholics were thus, through 
the liturgical movement, familiar with community prayer and sacri- 
fice and had experienced the blessed happiness of being bound to- 
gether and bound to Christ himself. In the Eucharistic union with 
their Redeemer and Brother they had received an increase of 
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strength greater than they knew. In virtue of this they began to 
understand the meaning of suffering and how to endure it. Suffering 
revealed itself to them not merely as punishment and penalty, but 
more, as a human task, one which is an inalienable constituent and 
precious part of life itself. All too many had hoped, by adhering to 
the Church, to achieve security in their lives as men and citizens, 
expecting the fulfilment of that promise of long life and prosperity 
on earth to all who honour father and mother. Now they learned 
clearly that to be Christ, to be Christ-like, means that the Resurrec- 
tion and the reign of glory can only come after the Passion and the 
Crucifixion. 

In a single day all organisation and societies were abolished. People 
could scarcely imagine Christian life without its long-established 
institutions. The desire to find a substitute, and one that could 
function in despite of this legislation, revealed the parish as the 
organic centre of the religious community's life, and the four natural 
states of manhood, womanhood, boyhood and girlhood as the obvious 
organic articulations of it. Hitler often repeated: ‘The old are of no 
interest to me. But I will go on with my struggle for the young until 
they all belong to me’. His wish seemed likely to be fulfilled. The 
youth organisations of the Third Reich had risen to a position of 
unbridled power. Nevertheless, at the Glaubenstunden, the children 
of Catholic parents met in the parish church. The Party and the 
Gestapo took steps to prevent it, but the children continued to come 
and received there the religious instruction they would have formerly 
had in school. And this new kind of instruction opened i entirely 
new possibilities. The word of God was no longer taught to small 
children and older ones as it had been in those school rooms now used 
for teaching of a quite God-less nature, but in the Eucharistic 
presence of God himself. And the man who spoke to them was no 
longer a mere teacher of religion who came into the class after 
smoking a cigarette and pacing the corridor with other teachers, but 
a priest, adorned with the tokens of his priestly dignity, in cassock 
and stole. There was from the beginning no difficulty with discipline. 
There was none of that concealed opposition, which had been trace- 
able to unbelieving parents who sent their children to the religious 
instruction classes only out of duty to state regulations, and were 
often frankly hostile. 

One often comes across the statement that in Germany a prepon- 
derating part of the thinking section of the population remained 
permanently antagonistic to National Socialism, whereas in Austria 
they hurled themselves bodily into the new system with loud cheers. 
These intellectuals are said to be responsible for the mental invasion 
of the Austrian people. That is in the main true. The higher officials 
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of every shade, doctors, notaries, lawyers, the teaching profession 
at all levels, for the most part sabotaged the Austrian resistance of 
the years 1934-38 and welcomed the Anschluss as the realisation of 
all their political and social ideals and aspirations. But now the 
boys and girls in the upper classes of the secondary schools and 
universities started coming to church in increasing numbers. They 
sought contact with certain chaplains and became believers, showing 
a practical sense and a power of devotion that would have been un- 
thinkable a few years earlier. To how many secondary school boys 
and girls between 15 and 18 had it happened in former days to get 
up, however cold the winter night, and join their fellows long before 
school started in community Mass? And now it had become almost 
customary. 

Nor is that all. The Church had been accused of reducing the care 
of souls, the cura animarum, to little more than a professional 
activity, a cura tawarum. The priest's office hours did indeed take up 
a very large part of the day’s work. And as a rule he met his 
parishioners only now and then, when they had to come to him for 
a document of some kind, The National Socialist régime soon relieved 
the Austrian priests of this burden of office work. With the ebbing 
of the flood of birth certificates, he was more free to devote himself 
to the care of souls. A further bond was thus established between 
priest and parish. 

Two decades earlier, Pope Pius XI had called the Catholics of the 
globe to actio catholica. The response he got was meagre and unsatis- 
factory. No one knew how to make a start with this ‘new-fangled’ 
idea. Some suspected it hid a political intention, which seemed to be 
connected with the altered state of affairs in Italy turned fascist. 
Others considered it was just one more society. Yet others thought 
a workers’ union based on earlier organisations was being put forward 
as Catholic Action. It was some time before it was recognised that 
the Pope only wanted to challenge people to take account of a quite 
obvious factor in thought and life: the collaboration of the laity in 


’ the apostolate. That had already been an urgent and burning concern 


of the German reformation. It had indeed been recognised and defined 
as a doctrine, but the practical application remained to be worked 
out. Not only because the paucity of ordained priests made this col- 
laboration more and more imperative, but also because the particular 
function of the laity in the organisation of the Church was being 
reconsidered and newly interpreted, the idea of Catholic Action now 
became practicable. The resistance the Papal idea encountered in its 
own ranks was now broken as a direct result of National Socialist 


oppression. 
Very special graces are needed to describe spiritual conditions and 
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transformations, to speak the unspeakable and to bring deeply hidden 
things nearer to the light. And these remarks constitute only an 
inadequate attempt to do so. For hundreds of years God had spoken 
to Austrian Catholics in the language of peace. Since the end of the 
Age of Enlightenment the Church had remained secure, taken all in 
all, from evil-intentioned encroachments on the part of the State 
and lived its own life undisturbed, with open support from the State 
in earlier days and later in an atmosphere of neutrality, more benevo- 
lent than not. Its prayer, ut ecclesia tua in secura tibi serviat liber- 
tate, had been fulfilled without ever bringing about its sanctifica- 
tion. It had ceased to comprehend those words about peace. And so 
God, who speaks to us in many different ways, spoke in the language 
of war and affliction. And now many have come to understand. With 
the help of his grace we hope that we may long keep in our hearts 
this manifestation of himself of which we were witness, so that we 
may. now be truly Christian and nothing but Christian. 

Kari Maria Stepan. 








ON HOLIDAY IN STYRIA 
I 


N Styria, or at least in a wide region around the Benedictine house 
I of Seckau, the first week-end of August is a pilgrimage week-end 

to the tiny church of Maria-Schnee, in honour of the Feast of 
Our Lady of the Snows on August 5th, this year Bank Holiday 
Monday. 

A truck-load of sundry Graz welfare workers—Fiirsorgerinnen 
proper and Caritas voluntary workers and myself representing the 
Red Cross and C.C.R.A.—set off on the Saturday morning, made a 
tour of the beautiful church at Seckau, and then scattered to our 
various billets. Three of us were staying at a neighbouring farmhouse, 
the bunch of Fiirsorgerinnen were going two-thirds of the way up the 
mountain that night, to sleep in a hayloft and have a shorter walk to 
the top at daybreak. The farmhouse where we stayed was of the in- 
describably attractive small-holding variety, not lovely, rather poor 
and cramped, but satisfactory because the people were completely 
satisfactory. It is a one-man show, with wife and two daughters, one 
of them a teacher at the village school. The household is .over- 
shadowed by the loss of both sons, always a double tragedy in a 
peasant’s family, and news of the second death, over a year old, had 
only recently come through from Germany, after the reopening of 
postal services. 

There was a small lake to bathe in and a cool, musical stream 
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running through the orchard—it provided the water supply for the 
household. There was a charming hospitality, piety in the old sense 
of the word and good, honest garden and farm produce to eat and 
drink in exchange for bulkier but tinned British rations. 

We went down the two miles to Seckau again for Compline-Matins 
and came back to bed in the dark, and at four the next morning we 
were called. We started out by starlight, up the mountain-side this 
time, and the dawn broke as we climbed. We were certainly not alone, 
all through the woods came calls and yodels, and people were walking 
some of them all night, in order to reach the mountain-top for the 
first Mass at Maria-Schnee at seven o'clock. We came out above the 
trees and saw the valley in mist below and the sun touching the first 
peaks. As we climbed the sun reached us too, and the high cold wind 
blew past us whistling and we seemed to be on top of the world. 

The little church perched on its mountain peak was packed with 
people, standing only, it was almost impossible to kneel even for the 
Consecration. The Austrians sing in parts, unaccompanied, on all 
occasions and say many of the prayers of the Mass in German while 
the priest says them in Latin; it is very impressive. 

After Mass we sat in the sun on the hillside and had our breakfast 
and so did everyone else, and meanwhile more and more people were 
climbing up for the second and third Masses. Groups closed in on 
one large gathering on the very top, musical instruments were tuned 
up and the usual Austrian sing-songs started. Everyone was ex- 
tremely cheerful and the whole scene was delightful with all the 
bright native dresses and the heavenly weather. There had been 
weeping in church for many had come to know of their losses only 
recently (Hitler had his ‘death regiments’ for ‘undesirables’) and 
there seems less and less hope that the many thousands of boys 
missing in Russia will come home again. But they were healing 
tears on the whole, for Maria Schnee is also Maria Trost, the mother 
of consolation. Of our peasant family, the father and two girls were 
with us but the mother had remained behind, choosing to bring her 
sorrow here quietly, the day after. 

There is a great plain wooden cross on a knoll not far off, a 
memorial from the last war, and from this point the view was superb, 
nearly all Styria was visible and a distant white patch was the 
Ancona Glacier in the Gross Glockner group. Over the hills to the 
east, not so very far away, was the Semmering Pass, on the fringe 
of the Russian zone, for it is only a year since the British took over, 
and they had the Russians here for three months before that. 

We went down to our farmhouse in the heat of the day in time 
for Sunday dinner and the rest of the afternoon was very silent indeed 
under the apple trees in the orchard. 
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II 


I stayeEp at the small farmhouse again, I had a room built out in the 
orchard, like a hermit’s cell, and the apples bumped on it in the 
night. The teachers had gathered from all over Styria and even came 
from Vienna and Salzburg. Seckau has room, it has a big boys’ school 
like Downside or Ampleforth, and it is an old tradition for large 
gatherings of students of all kinds to take place at Seckau in the 
summer holidays, on much the same plan as the Newman gathering 
at Ampleforth. 


T went to admirable talks by the Abbot himself, who has been 
Abbot for about twenty years but is still only fifty. The time-table 
was rather strenuous, the teachers were expected to be up at 6 a.m. 
and from then on the day was full. The Abbot gave four talks on the 
Sunday which was also a silence day. I remember particularly how 
he stressed the need for children to be taught to look up to Christ 
the grown-up man, and to think of the Child of Bethlehem as the 
child who was to become that man, not as the eternal baby Jesus. 
For when a young man turns twenty and has only childish memories 
he will turn elsewhere to look for his hero. First impressions are the 
strongest, and on the soundness of these the rest are liable to stand 
or fall. 

On the Monday, there were two interesting talks, one by Dr Karl 
Maria Stepan, Landeshauptmann of Styria in 1938, who spent four 
years in Dachau and has emerged an extremely strong, unshaken, 
Christian man. He spoke of how each age has its own special view 
of Christ. The Baroque Christ, predominant in Austrian church 
architecture, triumphant over error, Lord and Master in glory, was 
none the less too anthropomorphic in conception. Today God has been 
tinally vindicated by history itself and good and evil stand out in 
glaring contrast. He said urgent and powerful things about the devil, 
for our day can only be understood as a vast conflict between spirits, 
transcending our powers. 


The most fascinating talk of all was by Dr von Geramp, curator 
of the Folk Art Museum in Graz and the writer of enchanting 
Styrian fairy tales. He said the basis of folk-lore is the liturgy, and 
when the Nazis deprived him of his university professorship because 
he was a Catholic, he realised that they knew nothing about folk-lore 
at all. 

There were a lot of discussions on the following days, also lots of 
singing and dancing, and one day’s pilgrimage up to Maria Schnee, 
the second time this August for some of us, and again with perfect 
weather in a week otherwise uncertain. I went with my farmer's 
schoolmistress-daughter, Maria. She was particularly struck by 4 
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passage in Dr von Geramp’s talk, when he said to the teachers, ‘If 
you want to make friends with the peasants, it is not to be done by 
dressing in dirndls and patting the children on the head, you need 
simply to kneel beside them at the communion rail’. She said that 
she was sent during the war to teach German to little Jugoslavs. 
After church on her first Sunday a little girl came up to her and 
invited her to come and visit her home in the evening. She was given 
a great welcome with much feasting and merry-making, and when 
she left the farmer said to her: ‘Do you know why I asked you to 
come today? It is because we knelt together at the Communion rail 
this morning’. 

Maria told me some very interesting things about Seckau. In 1940, 
at Easter, the Nazis gave the Fathers and Brothers a fortnight’s 
notice to clear out. Curious things are said to have happened during 
that fortnight, always when the Abbot himself was there: a pane of 
glass fell out of a high window in the church, the Easter candle blew 
out unaccountably. As they sat together at a last supper and planned 
how they would come back at the first opportunity, a former parish 
priest from among them, a man who died in 1934, appeared to the 
Abbot and told him they would come back in due time. On his way 
out of Austria, the Abbot preached a great sermon in Graz Cathedral 
and everyone who heard him knew that he was convinced they would 
do so. He is said to have come to Austria secretly once or twice during 
the war, and one of the other Fathers once managed to get to the 
nearest town of Knittelfeld and crept out at night to see the distant 
towers of Seckau, so homesick was he. As soon as possible, last sum- 
mer, those who had not died or been killed, returned, in rags, in 
mufti, in uniform, just as they were, one after another. Still the Abbot 
did not come, and they decided not to ring the big bell till he came. 
Not till September was the bell tolled. The French found him in a 
distant part of Germany and brought him by road to Innsbruck and 
then with all despatch to Seckau. The people came trooping down 
from the hills and wept for joy. 

Tt is wonderful how naturally pious these peasants are. Maria told 
me that during Advent it is customary for them all, from miles away, 
over rough tracks or through the woods, to go daily to six o’clock 
Mass before starting the day’s work. They had a rough time during 
the war. No new shoes for those who wore them out going to church, 
and constant supervising and bullying. None the less, secretly a 
nucleus of the students who used to gather a thousand strong at 
Seckau in the old days, would crowd into the kitchen of this small 
farmhouse, and while the big, friendly wolfdog with the terrifying 
bark kept intruders away, would talk and plan and pray and put - 
new heart into one another. Ruta Beruert, Michaelmas 1946. 
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‘CARITAS’ STUDENTS 


O all young people equally, whether students, young workers, 
young teachers or others, we say: Look around you, witness 
the hunger and the poverty, and help in whatever way you can. 
And to all leaders and teachers of youth we say: Take your young 
people seriously. Don’t suppose that ‘you can give them as an ideal 
a sort of game of Red Indians or that Strong Man cult which belongs 
to a time which is now, thank God, passed. Do not be afraid of 
introducing them to hard facts, to the need that is all around us and 
to their duty to help as Christians. They will understand you better 
than perhaps you imagine. When you can show them all this clearly, 
you will have done more for their lives than any amount of book- 
learning can do. 

We meet weekly. We begin with Our Father and then we beg 
St Vincent de Paul and St Elisabeth to stand by us. Then we read a 
chapter from a book or a paper having direct bearing on our work: we 
shall doubtless have to find new ways of doing things and we need 
to be shown how. This summer we took passages from Dostoevsky, 
from the Gospel, from Novalis, from a book of eleventh century 
prayers, from Lives of the Saints, from Professor Geramp’s Styrian 
Folk Tales, from the Letters of St Justinus. In the light of what we 
have read we discuss our plans. 

Our practical work starts at home, we want to help our fellow 
students. So many students are in difficulties, whether because the 
war has interrupted their studies, and the way is no longer open to 
them to return to their work unaided, or because normal facilities 
for eating and sleeping are no longer available for those whose homes 
are not in the town. We do what we can to help. 


We want to help the new poor too: the so-called better classes 
have suffered as much as anyone else through expulsions and plun- 
derings: they have lost land and living and hardly know how to 
start in life afresh. They are proud people who do not ask for help 
and we must be careful how we offer it and keep our eyes open for 
cases of desperate need, of which there are many. 


Though we have small means to help, we have visited ill people 
too and tried to cope a little with that one overpowering evil which 
lies behind most illness today: we mean Hunger. To old people, who 
are perhaps the poorest people of all, we have brought what cheer 
we could and tried to help them not to feel unwanted. 

In the overcrowded Homes for the homeless, we know the poorest 
people of all are to be found, for the bed they sleep on is not even 
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their own. They share a living room and can use it only for the 
latter part of the day, and so many of them are people who were only 
a short time ago living in normal comfort, in their own home, often 
on their own farm land. An American Catholic fund enabled us to 
help these people with two good food donations. We were able to 
distribute 1500 tins in all, and holy pictures too. Groups of young 
people visit at least one of these Homes every week, making a special 
point of seeking out those who are ill or in great need. We can co- 
operate with Caritas-Steiermark (the diocesan voluntary welfare 
association) in making clothing and food distributions. We are for- 
tunate in being on very good terms with the men in charge of these 
Homes, even when they do not share our interpretation of life. 

Through the war, we all know what life in barracks and huts is 
like. Such huts are now the homes of many otherwise homeless 
people, some of them Austrians brought home from abroad, others 
refugees from persecution in other lands. However large the family, 
it is lucky if it has a room to itself. Hundreds and hundreds of 
families are now living with one single room as their whole estate, 
and the barest necessities are scarcely to be found. They are lucky 
if they can find sacking to make straw mattresses, lucky if they have 
a blanket apiece. We cannot help much; we bring them a little food 
when we can. Their gratitude knows no bounds. 

We have found a good deal to do in the working men’s flats where 
we went visiting in the winter. We were able to help Caritas send 
the children to holidays on farms. Our women students sometimes 
spend an afternoon there, playing with the children, and keeping 
them out of their mothers’ way. We long to start a Catholic kinder- 
garten for this colony, and we know the parents would welcome it. 
We are very proud of the day when two of our girls went and did 
the week’s washing for an overwrought mother of many. This was a 
very popular event, second only to the day when we were able to 
make a good food distribution throughout the colony. We distribute 
the Kirchenblatter on Sundays and make many friends then as the 
men are at home. We don’t find working men standoffish when they 
see that we really want to be friends. And so we learn that here a 
child has not yet been baptised, there a marriage is waiting for the 
blessing of the Church. At our weekly meetings, some people always 
seem shy of the working man, almost afraid. And yet he was the first 
who was called to bear the banner of Christendom onwards. We have 
found out ourselves that Caritas is a way to the worker and that is 
the way we should go. 

At the Caritas station hut the poverty of our time is most clearly 
visible. All the weary and heavy-laden come to it: home-coming 
prisoners of war whose parents have died; whose homes are gone; 
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refugees of all kinds. The hut, which is a gift of the Swiss Relief 
Fund, was blessed by the Bishop this summer, and one of our 
colleagues said on that occasion: ‘We should see to it that whoever 
comes to the hut feels at home in it. For that was the hardest part 
ot being a soldier, that feeling that one must always be on the move 
and be at home nowhere’. That boy knew what he was talking about. 
All who come in here for food and sleep should also feel able to relax 
a little and take comfort and new heart for their further journey. 

Of course, we lose most of our students in the holidays, their homes 
are often far afield. But those who live in the town carry on, for need 
knows no reprieve. We were delighted with the warmth of the res- 
ponse we got from the parochial boys’ clubs when we asked if they 
would help us out with our rota of duties at the station hut while 
our fellow-students were away. 

Our plans for the future are mainly to continue what we are now 
doing. We want to help the parochial Caritas associations as much 
as we can too, and we want to find ways of increasing our supplies. 
Caritas knows no limits and is deterred by no difficulties. We want 
our people to be properly equipped for the work they have to do, so 
that each and every one of us can feel he is really helping, whatever 
job he is given to do, That sense of responsibility is all-important. 
And gradually, by working together, we are building up a real com- 
munity spirit which is of the greatest value to us all. We want to 
have a weekly community Mass to clinch it. 

Naturally, among all our young workers some are more expert in 
the art of giving than others. Whoever has once experienced the 
blessing of giving, whoever has really troubled to love others, knows 
that love gives him something he will never lose again. Our Bishop, 
at the blessing of the station hut, told us how delighted he was to 
see young men and women come forward in the love and service of 
their neighbours. ‘You are in fact the torchbearers of the ideal 
of love in neighbourliness’, he said. And so should it be. We do not 
want to disappoint our Bishop. A frightful war has plunged mankind 
in indescribable unhappiness. Suffering and hatred are far from being 
stamped out. Men long for justice and peace. We know the only 
way that leads to peace, and it is our duty to make it plain to others. 
Anyone can talk, and of little use it is, for war will always bring in 
its train the troubles we know too well. Deeds are what are needed 
today! Not without sacrifice and struggle. It is for the young to 
plunge into the heart of the struggle, knowing it is well worth while, 
and with love for weapon and shield. And we would summon all 
young people to join us in the fight, students, young workers, crafts- 
men, boys and girls, for ‘Love is like a burning fire, waters cannot 
quench it nor the tides overwhelm it’. ANTONY LUKESCH. 
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IN WHOSE CAMP? 


F one wishes to know the reasons for the decline and ultimate 
] failure of the Austrian Republic in the space of some fifteen years. 

one cannot do better than read Miss Mary Macdonald's succinct, 
clear, well-informed and amply documented account.1 The documen- 
tation, especially in the form of lengthy quotations in German, is 
perhaps too full for the average reader; but the latter may be con- 
fidently recommended to restrict himself to the text, for the author's 
knowledge and control of her sources are beyond dispute. Not that 
there ever was any serious dispute about either the facts or the 
records: differences of opinion have been largely ideological, the ten- 
dency to see a bloodthirsty fascist in every opponent of the Vienna 
Socialists or, on the other hand, the fear of the red hand of Bolshev- 
ism in every expression of a democratic spirit. These were extremes, 
but a middle way was rendered difficult by excesses on both sides and 
the inevitably limited capacity of the not ignoble men who tried to 
take it. 

The elements of dissolution at once showed themselves in 1918. 
Austrians who had formed the habit of living in an empire could not 
easily conceive the possibility of a single nation-state within their 
sadly shrunken frontiers; Vienna was an imperial capital or nothing. 
Hence the attempt to create still smaller states out of the Lander, 
or for such a province as Vorarlberg to seek union with Switzerland? 
—the nearest neighbour, with a people speaking almost a common 
dialect and offering an economic prosperity such as even a united 
Austria could scarcely hope to create. Provincial independence, the 
deep-rooted hostility of the country for the town, the Catholic spirit 
of the peasant also led to the isolation of Socialist Vienna and held 
up attempts to create some kind of unity. Simultaneously, partly as 
a result of the economic upheaval and partly in the hope of creating a 
Socialist Greater Germany, there was a strong desire for the 
Anschluss which found formal expression in the Declaration of 12th 
November 1918, that German-Austria was an integral part (Bestand- 
teil) of the German Republic. This question, among others, was an 
oceasion of strife between the Christian Socialists, who were more 
hopeful of creating a new and independent Austria, and the Social 





1 The Republic of Austria, 1918-1934: A study in the failure of democratic govern. 
ment. (Cumberlege, Oxford University Press; 8s. 6d. net.) 

2 See Dr Ender's appeal to the League of Nations, issued at Bregenz, August | 
1920, which is supported by an account of the independent history of the Vorarl- 
berg to show that they are not merely trying to escape the misery of the present 
time nor the consequences of a lost war. 
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Democrats; strange allies of the latter—on this question only—were 
the Pan-Germans, recruited from the more prosperous middle-classes, 
‘liberals’, capitalists, industrialists, whom Franz Josef had hated 
quite as thoroughly as he hated the Socialists. When the Schiitzbund 
was formed as a political army, it called forth an armed response 
from the supporters of another brand of politics: the Heimwehr 
began to be active and the political struggle became open strife, as 
near as could be to civil war. ‘Lhe struggle became three-cornered 
when the Nazis took over power in Germany, Doiliuss and Schus- 
schnigg suppressing Social Democracy by acts of which the bitter 
memory still impedes Austrian unity and scandalises those who can 
hardly be expected to distinguish between the Catholic dictator and 
the Church which js indifferent to forms of government, liquidating 
the Heimwehr gradually but effectively, only to be finally overcome 
—lonely but not unheroic figures—by Nazi ruthlessness. 

Miss Macdonald has admirably explained the sequence of events 
leading to the situation of which the National Socialists were able to 
take advantage for the complete overthrow of Austria. Although her 
academic and mildly insular outlook tends to colour her judgments, 
these are always fair and generally sympathetic. But she has not 
examined—and indeed it was no part of her task to examine—the 
deeper causes of the Austrian failure and the possibility of an 
Austrian revival. 

Grillparzer and Strauss come nearer to the root of the matter. 
Franz Josef was a symbol and his passing meant the end of Austria 
not only to unhistorical minds; but it was the shadow of Field Mar- 
shal Radetzky which lay across the century. In deinem Lager ist 
Oesterreich, Grillparzer assured him in 1848, his brilliant victories in 
Italy having gained for him the esteem of the young emperor whose 
accession to the throne was the beginning of the long, slow death 
of Austria; for the prolongation of that flickering life Radetzky, and 
still more the peasant conscripts who marched from all corners of the 
empire to Strauss’s heartless music in their leader’s honour, were 
responsible: it was not too difficult for them, since the tune was 
catchy and the word of command simple, Denn: Vorwdarts! ist 
ung’risch und bomisch. It was not least simple because it had lost 
all meaning: the soldiers no longer marched forward, but stood in 
defence of a tottering empire. 

By 1918 even the personal loyalty had broken down. The Austria 





3 The ‘martyrdom’ of Dollfuss was perhaps given too much of a religious signifi- 
cance, but what other ruler in those wretched 30’s came anywhere near to giving 
his life for his country? And all too little significance has been attached to the 
courage of Schuschnigg, who refused to set a precedent for the many European 

governments in exile but stayed to face the appalling—and at the time quite 

incalculable—consequences of his bold personal resistance. 
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for which the conscripts had died, the Austria which Radetzky de- 
fended and Franz Josef symbolised, no longer existed. Czechs and 
Magyars no longer heeded the German word of command, but sought 
a new expression of a national ideal—at worst dormant, often actively 
propagated, under the Habsburg regime. But German-Austria had 
been the well-cultivated and specially favoured lord’s demesne in that 
gigantic feudal estate. For a national and independent spirit its 
inhabitants had to look back a thousand years, and it is not surprising 
that the attempts to revive it by Dollfuss and Schuschnigg were 
somewhat artificial. And when the effort was made, it led them not 
only to the Duchy of the Babenbergers, a true and independent Reich 
as distinct from the Mark or outpost of empire which Charlemagne 
had made it, but also to Walther von der Vogelweide who first sang 
Deutschland iiber Alles. Nor could they escape the consequence of 
the Nibelungentreue, especially when friendly visitors like Papen 
were at hand to remind them of it. 


It was never possible for Austria to be wholly independent of a 
wider German culture, and until recently no one thought that it could 
be. Even if they had not wanted political unity, the Socialists re- 
garded Austria as a German land until Hitler caused them hurriedly 
to change their minds; Seipel had maintained the possibility of 
having one nation in two states; and Schuschnigg took his leave of 
the Austrian people ‘with a German word of farewell’, insisting on 
his country’s right to independence but refraining from defending 
the right, ‘because we are not willing to shed German blood’. It is 
true that there were not wanting many who would have been willing 
to fight and who did not agree with Schuschnigg’s emphasis on the 
German element in the Austrian idea; but this only indicates how 
far pre-Anschluss Austria was from discovering an authentic ideal 
which, however difficult to express, would have rallied the people to 
such resistance at least that would have made the conquest of 
Austria as manifest an injustice as the invasion of Poland. 

Confusion remains. The position is complicated, or rather made 
well-nigh unendurable, by the presence of occupying armies and the 
pressure of economic scarcity; but if these conditions were rapidly 
changed, if Austria could enjoy her own resources and properly man- 
age her own affairs, it is difficult to see how she could begin to form 
a national life of her own. ‘Let the people sing’, is not at all a bad 
motto; but this most musical of peoples cannot now even find some- 
thing to sing. The efforts to find a new national anthem have been 
in every sense of the word pathetic. Haydn had to be abandoned 
because the music had been exploited by the power-seeking Prussians 
and harnessed to Deutschland iiber Alles and the words, Gott erhalte 
unseren Kaiser, did not appeal to a government which had set its 
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face against the Habsburgs. Mozart seemed to be coming to the 
rescue, but the new rulers of Austria—it appears—are not enthusias- 
tic about singing, Bruder, reich die Hand zum Bunde. 

Can the Catholic Church—to which the majority of Austrians pro- 
fess allegiance—create some unity amid this chaos and foster a new 
patriotism to contribute to the harmony of Europe? It does not seem 
so. Catholicism has very little to say in what was the last stronghold 
of Byzantinism in the West.The ghost of Constantine seemed often to 
linger around the throne of Franz Josef and the solemn celebration of 
the Church’s feasts brought no small enhancement to the glory of 
the House of Austria, The Counter-reformation restored Bohemia to 
the Church and maintained over it the power of the Catholic em- 
peror, but it also led many to seek the spirit of Christ in a religious 
community which appeared to be less entangled in the political 
struggle and nearer to the heart of the common people. In our own 
times, the treatment of the Socialists by statesmen who professed to 
be giving effect to a Catholic programme, has effectively alienated 
the sympathies of large groups both within and outside Austria. And 
it is too much to ask Anglo-Saxon Protestants to believe that a 
country whose hierarchy, if it did not give a unanimous welcome to 
the invader from the north, found no words with which to protest 
against this injustice, had the same will to independence as Catholic 
Belgium where Cardinals in two wars have led the opposition with 
dignity and effectiveness 

If there is to be a distinctive Austrian spirit, giving life to the very 
sick remnant of St Germain Austria, it must arise in the future 
and out of conditions that we cannot yet foresee. Meanwhile the 
leaders cannot but look to the United Nations for help to put their 
house in order—some of the Social Democrats are beginning to 
insist that they can manage very well for themselves, if only the 
occupying armies get out of the way, but in fact they have no choice. 
But if Austrian life is to pursue a natural course at all, it cannot be 
subjected to the domination of its Slav neighbours or of Russia 
through them; on the other hand, relations with the West, however 
friendly, cannot give any fundamental character to the new state. 
With Germany it is different. The memory of the Nazis and allied 
policy will exclude a new Anschluss for many a long year; but the 
Austrians will not cease to study Goethe and listen to Beethoven 
with an enthusiasm not only greater than in any country outside 
Germany but also of a character which would not be miscalled 
patriotic. And in a world in which the only certainty is that the 
future will be vastly different from the past, we need not be over- 
anxious if two such utterly defeated countries attempt to unite their 
shattered forces in a single polity. EDWARD QUINN. 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS IN AUSTRIA 


FEW weeks ago I heard an Austrian historian—a thinker and 
A a practising Catholic—describe Austria as ‘perhaps the most 

corrupt country in Europe’. Similar judgments are made by 
Englishmen in Austria on the strength of the Black Market 
and the power of the cigarette as a means of getting things done. But 
in the mouth of an Austrian it has a very different value and signifi- 
cance. Not only does it embody the mood of searching self-criticism 
which is prevalent among thinking Catholics in Austria; it also recog- 
nizes and points to a sickness in the Austrian nation far deeper- 
seated than the Black Market—which will, here as elsewhere, dis- 
appear only when there is a sufficiency of food and cigarettes, but 
which is relatively a superficial ill. Objective love and inside know- 
ledge are the pre-requisites of a true diagnosis, and these are hard to 
come by for a foreigner, who may be fascinated or repelled by irrele- 
vant details—the peasant’s Griiss Gott, or the incurable unpunc- 
tuality of Austrians in keeping appointments. This article is there- 
fore not a statement of personal opinion but a synthesis of the views 
of one or two Austrian Catholics, whose interpretation seems to fit 
the facts as they now appear and in whom self-criticism and an 
earnest truth-seeking guarantee a certain degree of objectivity. 

That Austria was physically incapacitated by the collapse and 
dismemberment of the old Austrian empire is generally known, 
though Englishmen are apt to underrate the effects both of economic 
distress and of the psychological shock of becoming, suddenly, a 
small nation in turning the minds of Austrians towards union with 
Germany as a cure for their ills. What is less widely recognized is the 
spiritual starvation from which Austrians, especially in the towns and 
intellectual centres, had been suffering for years beforehand. In nor- 
mal times Austrians are notoriously easy-going, and for generations 
before 1914 God had sent the Church in Austria no leaders of 
prophetic calibre. Religion was, for most people, a pleasant, unex- 
acting pursuit, honorably linked with culture and with the crowning 
achievements of music and Baroque architecture, and so much a part 
of the age-long and unbroken tradition of Austrian life that it was 
taken for granted. There was no need to discuss or analyse it, any 
more than to discuss or analyse the normal functions of life—breath- 
ing, eating, sleeping. A happy and healthy state, save in one vital 
respect: the element of challenge was lacking, the perpetual redis- 
covery of the urgency of the Gospel of Christ. Life made no demands 
on the capacity of the young for generosity and heroism, and in men’s 
lives there was a vacant place, a ‘house swept and garnished’. 
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In public life, the Catholic Church in Austria suffered from all the 
disadvantages which beset an established state church—undue se- 
curity, a strong temptation to approve all acts of the civil authority 
and an identification, both in fact and in the minds of the people, 
with the ruling class. As in the course of the 19th century the ‘ruling 
class’ had ceased to be purely the landed aristocracy and had become 
infiltrated with an industrial and commercial plutocracy, this meant 
an identification with the rich as against the poor. This situation 
threw the door open to idealistic and ideological Socialism—that 
continental Socialism which is in itself a religion and which is so 
closely bound up with the Marxist materialist and anti-clerical out- 
look that it was ‘impossible for a good Catholic to be a Social-Demo- 
erat’. Catholics were thus driven to the political Right, or out of 
politics altogether, for lack of a possible Left-wing alternative, and 
the identification of the Church with political ‘reaction’ was complete. 


This was the situation when the end of the 1914-18 war brought 
about the collapse of the old Austrian empire and the advent of the 
Republic, facing the task of ruling a small, poor and economically 
unbalanced country. In the subsequent Socialist victories and 
achievements, and in the opposing struggle of the Catholic parties 
represented by Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, one fact emerged all too 
clearly—that the Catholic Church in Austria was still untouched 
with the prophetic and apostolic spirit. Its response to political attack 
was political defence, not spiritual attack; it retired within itself, and 
the phrase, die katholische Ghetto, current at the time, summed up 
its purely isolationist and defensive attitude. And so, by a strange 
irony, when the test of the Anschluss came, the gift that was with- 
held from it was political wisdom. Whatever may be said in extenua- 
tion of the attitude of Cardinal Innitzer and the Austrian bishops 
towards Hitler and the Nazi regime (and there is more to be said than 
most of us realise), it was an attitude lacking not only in heroism 
but in common savoir-faire. None of the promised benefits were 
gained by it, and the Church in Austria lost all the outside sympathy 
and support that an uncompromising stand would have won, as well 
as the chance of retrieving its own lost sheep. 

For the real secret of the Nazi landslide in Austria in the early 
stages—more than economic distress, Pan-Germanism, or anything 
else—was that Nazism with its positive good points, its challenging 
demands and its appeal to heroism, filled the spiritual vacuum which 
the Church had failed to fill. That the good points were vitiated by 
their context, the demands unlawful and the appeal spurious and of 
the devil, is easy for us to see now; but Christ himself foretold that 
the false christs should do signs and wonders ‘insomuch as to deceive 
(if possible) even the elect’. And the Austrians of 1938 were—save 
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for a few rare individuals—not ‘the elect’, but ordinary Catholics, 
suffering from an inner malnutrition as incapacitating to the spirit as 
physical malnutrition is to the body. I have seen the case histories of 
a number of ‘young and ardent Nazis, collected by a Catholic scholar 
in an endeavour to reach some solution to the question, ‘How was 
the Nazi victory possible in Austria?’ By far the greater number of 
these were of good intelligence and high ideals and either professing 
members of the Catholic Church (or in a few cases of the Lutheran 
Church) or in active revolt against the religion of their upbringing. 
The investigator draws from his ‘case-book’ the terrible conclusion, 
not only that Nazism filled the void in men’s hearts which the Catho- 
lic Church in Austria had failed to fill, but that Nazism (and with it 
other forms of totalitarianism) is a perversion of Catholicism, im- 
possible without its prototype. Let those of us to whom this diagnosis 
seems fantastic, think of those cases in the spiritual life of the indi- 
vidual where virtue and vice grow together inextricably, so that it is 
almost impossible to distinguish, far less disentangle, their roots. Let 
us also remember—if our own purely empirical political life does not 
make it impossible for us—that all political movements on the Con- 
tinent are religious and that—as a corollary—all falsely-based politi- 
cal movements are, at bottom, religious heresies. 


Turning to the present, the outward situation is not encouraging. 
Owing to the ideological and religious character of political life, it is 
still regarded by most people as impossible for a good Catholic to 
belong to the Social-Democratic Party. This wall is being gradually 
breached by the cooperation worked out in the field of social welfare 
between the more courageous and unconventional Catholics and the 
more fair-minded Social-Democrats; hatred of Communism, since the 
Russian occupation, has proved a strong, though negative, influence 
towards this rapprochement. But the restriction, under Allied occuna- 
tion, to three parties, works deadeningly against political revival. 
Manv Catholics, eager to fulfil their responsibilities as citizens, dis- 
like the Social-Democratic. Partv and vet equally dislike the Austrian 
People’s Party (the Catholic Right Wing party) because thev feel 
that it lacks vigour and a real policy and that it has become a negative 
party, the refuge of all those who merely oppose Communism. They 
are astonished and deeply interested to hear that Catholics are mem- 
bers of both the Conservative and Labour Parties in England and. 
believing that such freedom from ideologies is a pre-requisite for a 
successful democracy, ask themselves whether Austria has, or ever 
will have, the canacity to make democracy work. They are incredu- 
lous when an Englishman in replv suggests that our apparent ina- 
bility to bring abstract principles into politics has its disadvantages 
also. 
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It is too early to prophesy what line Austria's return to health 
will take. But as her sickness is radical, so also must be her cure; 
and no cure can be radical which does not take place in the hearts and 
in the souls of her individual citizens. Here, precisely, there are 
hopeful signs. It is not merely that churches are well attended—that 
it is almost impossible to find a seat at Sunday Masses from seven 
o'clock onwards, or at a particularly vigorous and trenchant series 
of Advent sermons. Nor is it even that parish life, and the active 
training of the laity for participation in all aspects of it, received a 
quickening impulse from the repression and prohibition of other 
Church activities under the Anschluss. Far more significant than 
these facts, heartening though they are, is the number of former 
Nazis who have become Catholics once more—some even before the 
outbreak of war, rapidly disillusioned by the practical sight of 
National Socialism at work, others, under the pressure of the dangers 
and horrors of front-line service. Such re-conversions were not only 
dangerous at the time—and many were brave enough to make them 
extremely public—but are now quite unprofitable. Under present 
laws ‘former Nazis’ are forbidden to teach, practise medicine, or hold 
a variety of other responsible posts, and the fact that the individual 
concerned ceased to be a Nazi in 1939 or 1942 is not regarded. Thus 
many of these converts, most of them intellectuals or professionally 
trained, are eking out a miserable living (often with families to 
support) by doing unskilled work and giving private tuition, and it is 
most moving to find such men accepting their present helplessness, 
hardships and humiliations in a spirit of penance. 

Another encouraging sign is the vigorous endeavour of intellectual 
and professional Catholics to relate their religion to their work in the 
world and to deepen their spiritual life. To attend a discussion group 
in the bare and unheated club-room of the Vienna Catholic Students 
Union, and then to join these same students at their weekly Mass 
in the tiny and ancient Ruprechtskirche, is to realize that here is a 
group of young people bent on making Christianity in its most com- 
plete and uncompromising form, a reality for their studies and for 
their lives. In other groups the stresses are differently placed, but 
the same honesty, self-criticism and strength of purpose are there. 

For the majority of Austrians, however, life is not concerned with 
major issues, but with a constant, grinding struggle for the most 
ordinary necessities. Rations are inadequate, there is a grave short- 
age of housing (now aggravated by Allied requisitioning) and of fuel; 
clothing, medicines, furniture, mending materials, soap, household 
utensils, are almost non-existent. So inseparable is this struggle now 
from normal life that the outside observer only gradually realizes that 
its elements are nothing more or less than the classical mortifications 
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of Christian asceticism—fasting, insufficient and uncomfortable 
sleep, poverty, cold. There are thousands of ordinary families in 
Vienna today who are suffering no less from the cold than Ste 
Thérése of Lisieux did. Can these people not only endure courageously 
(and many do) but also grasp these great involuntary mortifications 
and, by a conscious, thankful and voluntary acceptance of them, 
turn them into the spiritual and redemptive force which they poten- 
tially are? It is beyond doubt that among the uncompromisingly sin- 
cere Catholic intellectuals, among the teachers and doctors and social 
workers, among the hard-pressed mothers of families, and among the 
patient old women who come to daily Mass in threadbare coats and 
leaking shoes, there are many who do precisely that. And the greatest 
contribution that Austria's friends abroad can make to her regenera- 
tion is to unite their prayers to the prayers and sufferings of her 
children. RosEmAryY HvGuEs. 





THE UNIVERSE OF SIR EDMUND 
WHITTAKER! 
S in the lecture room, so in writing, Sir Edmund Whittaker’s 
A presentation of his material is made attractive by a certain 
elegance. It is apt to fill his hearers and readers with at least 
a temporary sense that new realms of thought have been rendered 
thoroughly intelligible to them. His Donellan Lectures (1946) were 
no exception, if we may judge by this book which holds the substance 
of them. But elegance is the least important quality of an enquiry so 
serious in its import as to be concerned with the capability of man’s 
reason to demonstrate that God exists. Hereafter we shall give evi- 
dence for what we can only cali the scientific levity with which this 
grave subject is here treated. Let us first express our immense dis- 
appointment that the author should handle with such evident lack 
of understanding, not to say lack of knowledge of what is being 
talked about, matters that do not pertain to his own science. This is 
particularly regrettable on the part of one who is so hot against the 
misdemeanours of philosophers and theologians in their approach to 
technicalities of physics in which they may be without expert com- 
petence. He specifies grounds of serious complaint against the 
Aristotelians of the seventeenth century. Today it clearly appears 
that there are equally serious ones on the other side. 
It is deplorable that the prestige of great attainments should be 
lent to 140 pages of misunderstanding that results in continual verbal 
equivocation. The ‘analogy’ here defined and depreciated is not the 





1 Space and Spirit, by Sir Edmund Whittaker, F.R.S. (Nelson; 6s.) 
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analogy of the metaphysician and of the Five Ways. When the 
author believes himself to be setting Aristotelian metaphysics in 
order, he shows that he has no idea of what metaphysical science 
really is. The ‘logic’ of which he thinks the principles liable to 
change, is not logic, but a particular algebraic calculus. Finally, the 
Five Ways which he thinks have varied in cogency at different times 
in dependence on the passing hypotheses of physicists, are not the 
Five Ways of St Thomas. One does not like to find a scientist and a 
mathematician committing himself to a prolonged Ignoratio Elenchi, 
but since he insists on writing as a physicist and mathematician 
about matters which are not physical and mathematical, this state 
of affairs is not surprising. The existence of God and its demonstra- 
bility by reason are not objects of physical or mathematical science. 

We give for purposes of further comment, which must necessarily 
be technical, some of the main positions which the author adopts. 

They will be referred to in the sequel by the numbers that here 

accompany them. The quotations have been set out at some length 

and, we think, fairly. 

(1) The Five Ways start from our knowledge of the same universe 
that furnishes the subject-matter of modern physics (pp. 3-4). 

Cf. The assertion ‘that the Five Proofs are purely metaphysical, 
and are independent of anv change in our conceptions of the ex- 
ternal world . . . can be definitely disproved and . . . abandons 
St Thomas’s fundamental aim of rising from Nature to God’ (p. 86). 

(2) The last step in each proof depends on analogy, the principle 
that when two different things show parallelism in some respects 
we may be justified in attributing to one of them something which 
we know definitely of the other and which is associated with 
the respects in which there is parallelism (p. 36). 

(3) Analogy, like induction, is essentially an inference from sampling 

. there can be no absolute certainty in an argument which 
infers the existence of unknown entities from the mere fact of the 
existence of certain other entities (p. 37). 

(4) The concept of ‘cause’ has been greatly modified since Aristotle's 
time, and his notion of it has been replaced in modern physics by 
the concepts of mathematical law and predictability; the reper- 
cussions of this changed situation on natural theology will be . . . 
taken up later (p. 36). 

(5) It is evident that principles such as those of causality and 
analogy carry us beyond direct observation and experiment, and 
belong . . . to metaphysics in fact; and this explains why the proofs 
have no coercive, as opposed to prudentially certain. character; it 
is because there is no general agreement on questions of meta- 
phvsics (p. 37). 

(6) The fundamental principles of logic are liable to change (n. 38). 

(7) The degenerate schoolmen occuvied themselves with futile subtle- 

ties that bore no relation to life or reality: they argued about 
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homogeneities and heterogeneities, categorematices and syncate- 
gorematices, simpliciters and secundum quids: they resolved 
questions by the way of formaliter, materialiter, tundamentaiiter, 
eminenter (p. 60). 

(8) 1t was admitted (by the Aristotelians of the seventeenth century) 
that some perceptions must be received from the real sensibie 
world in order to furnish the beginnings of knowledge . . . that 
things come to be and cease to be, and that things actually existing 
are subject to constant change. lt was held that metaphysics, 
working on this material, by sheer analysis discovers the notions of 
potency and act, and identities change or motion or becoming 
as a passing from potency to act. . . . ‘the claim that metaphysics 
need not be based on anything but the most infantile kind of 
observation, breaks down on a close examination (pp. 67-8). 

(9) The time of break-up of a radium atom is unpredictable . . . in 
principle; there is a genuine indetermination, a failure of the 
postulate of causality . . . and a striking illustration is thereby 
provided of the dependence of metaphysical axioms on observa- 
tional facts (pp. 112-3). 

(10) There was an epoch about 109 or 101 years ago . . . which 
represents the ultimate limit of science. We may perhaps without 
impropriety refer to it as the Creation (p. 118). 

(11) Happily, the progress of science has made possible a restatement 
which not only restores the cogency of the general argument of the 
Second Proof, but may perhaps be regarded as strengthening it 
p. 124). 

as The 7 from Order is today more complete, more comprehen- 
sive, and more majestic than in the form in which it was presented 
in the thirteenth century. . . . If we have in any way arrived at 
the conviction that God exists, modern cosmology points to the 
further conclusion that He must be, in one aspect at least, extra- 
mundane (pp. 1380-1). 

(13) We must beware of the ‘fallacy of transcendent inference’. The 
newer form of the (Fifth) argument is less open to this criticism; 
for it first discloses an intramundane God, and then, by a second 
step, so to speak, elevates Him to a supramundane status (pp. 
131-2). 

Materially, the statement first quoted in (1) is obviously true. St 
Thomas, as Sir Edmund recognises with approval, insisted that he 
was arguing from and about things, not ideas. But formally the 
immediate subject-matter of the Five Ways and of physics, ancient 
or modern, is different. We think that the non-recognition of this 
fact is at the root of the demands which this book makes in regard to 
the proofs. The Five Ways begin from things considered formally as 
beings, beings as moving beings, beings as necessary or contingent 
beings, beings.as causing or caused beings, and so on. Physics is not 
concerned with entity as such but formally with motion, or it may be 
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numerability. There is a formal difference, a difference of intelligi- 
bility, between moving being qua being, and moving being qua 
moving, a difference which gives rise to specifically distinct sciences 
with different scopes and capabilities and methods. St Thomas was 
indeed trying to ‘rise from Nature to God’ but not formally from 
Nature as considered by the physicist; from mobile nature certainly, 
but in its entitative aspect. 

Those two manners of investigation being formally independent, 





there is no reason why the metaphysical notion of ‘cause’ should be | 
modified coincidentally with modifications in the physical notion (4), | 


Fresh mathematical descriptions of the physical world may give the 
metaphysician new, explicit and detailed content for his universal 
concepts—(we say, ‘may give’, for, as the author points out, mathe- 
matical coherence is no guarantee of physical reality); but if those 
concepts are genuinely in the metaphysical order, this detailed in- 
formation will not affect their implications and connections in that 
order. Of course, if the physicist or mathematician is resolutely de- 
termined that his own manner of abstraction is ultimate, he has no 


ee 


further choice but to view the abstractions of the metaphysician as | 
‘verbal futilities’ (Appendix) and to see the apparatus proper to | 
sciences of being as such and of ens rationis as signs of degeneracy — 


(“). 


In such treatment there is the same kind of methodical blindness — 
shown as in (6), the grounds for which statement are that Brouwer | 
devised a three-valued logic in which the principle of excluded middle | 
cannot be expressed—Sir Edmund says, ‘is not assumed’. Such a | 
description of the three-valued logic could not be given if it was | 


viewed logically and not from the standpoint merely of its own sym- 
bolism. If an algebraic system of propositional functions is con- 
structed on the express hypothesis that any such function may have 
one of three or more truth-values (for systems of any number of 
truth values can be constructed), it is clearly impossible, ex hypothesi, 
to express in that system a tautological necessity of a function having 
only one of two values. That does not prevent its remaining true, both 


generally and for that system, that a given function either does or — 
does not have some one of the values which the system allows to it, | 


omni medio excluso. The traditional logic which is represented as 
being stifled by the principle of excluded middle does in fact take 
cognizance of a third truth-value besides true and false, viz. that 
pertaining to propositions concerning future contingents (cf. Aristotle, 
Peri Hermeneias 19a and St Thomas’s Commentary). 

Turning to the treatment of the Five Ways, (2), (8), (9), and (11)- 
(13) give a fair idea of the author’s general view of their nature and 
cogency. He represents the account of them as metaphysical rather 
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THE UNIVERSE OF SIR EDMUND WHITTAKER 131 
than physical as a refuge to which seventeenth century Aristotelians 
betook themselves when faced with un-Aristotelian presentations of 
the physical world. The authority for this we do not know. All 
previous treatment of the proofs by the great commentators on St 
‘thomas had been clearly metaphysical in principle. That such treat- 
ment was proper would seem to be granted in (5). But in the second 
half of that passage the word ‘metaphysics’ is rendered equivocal 
owing to the subjective and objective cogency of metaphysical demon- 
strations being confused. 

While ‘being’ is the most elementary and primary apprehension 
of the mind and may therefore be called ‘infantile’ (8) if it is so 
desired, its exploration and analysis precisely as being rather than 
as animal, human, quantified or qualified being, is the highest natural 
achievement of the human reason. Being as being is in itself the most 
intelligible of intellectual objects, but for a mind whose most natural 
activity is to know being in the objects of sense, it is a supremely 
difficult task to abstract from sensible conditions completely and to 
articulate conceptually the structure of being in itself. The principles 
and demonstrations which result from such articulation have in 
themselves and objectively the highest certitude; the Five Ways 
metaphysically formulated are much more cogent than the unscien- 
tifie versions of them which readily occur to men. Subjectively, how- 
ever, one would not expect them to be found universally, or even 
generally evident, precisely because of the difficulty of attaining and 
remaining at a metaphysical level of abstraction. 

But the proofs, it may be objected, are open to attack on the score 
of ‘fallacy of transcendent inference’ (13) or unjustified extrapolation. 
And if the metaphysical doctrine of analogy be brought in to close 
this breach, it will be said, (2) and (3), that ‘analogy is essentially 
an inference from sampling’ and that ‘there can be no absolute cer- 
tainty in an argument which infers the existence of unknown 
entities from the mere fact of the existence of certain other entities’. 
The account of analogy given in (2) bears no likeness that we can 
discern to the Thomist conception of the analogy of being, and this 
is not the place to develop the latter from its elements. The formation 
and use of analogical concepts is no more a matter of sampling than 
the formation and use of univocal concepts in use in all sciences. 
The last part of (3) could not have been phrased more unfortunately, 
since it is precisely through the character of their entity that any 
imperfect beings do imply with absolute necessity the existence of 
at least one other being. 

Therein lies the essential principle of the Five Ways. The author 
is entirely consistent in denying the principle and the scientific 
cogency of the proofs together. Yet of cogency he speaks (11) in con- 
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nection with the Second Way. In view of his belief that the ‘postulate 
of causality’ has been disproved (9), and that its most accurate form 
in his eyes is a formula for predicting physical conditions given cer- 
tain anterior physical conditions, one may doubt whether he is con- 
sistent in using the term ‘cogency’ of a proof which he presents as a 
temporal regression of causes. What he regards as the newly-in- 
creased strength of the proof (11) comes from the scientific pointers 
to the epoch mentioned in (13). 

The truth is that (a), in regard to (9), the supposedly proven phy- 
sical indeterminacy of any number of physical objects would not 
prove that they had no cause in some other order; (b) St ‘Lhomas, 
for the purposes of the Second Way, was unconcerned whether the 
chain of physical causes was finite or infinite in time—it was not a 
temporal sequence that he was considering but an entitative one; 
(c) the physical evidence for an absolute beginning of the physical 
order is about as cogent as the author considers the metaphysical 
statement of the Five Ways to be. 

The Third Way receives little attention, the Fourth is deliberately 
and understandably left out of detailed consideration. 'The author's 
attitude to the Fifth is sufficiently shown by (15) and (16). By itself, 
he thinks, it admits of a pantheistic conception of God. If, as Cajetan 
thought, the proof concludes to an Intelligence which is Pure Act, 
the pantheistic possibility is in fact excluded. Of the treatment of the 
Second Way we have just written. ‘here remains the First, which 
naturally shares with the Second the largest part of the author’s 
attention. ‘lo it he devotes an appendix, in which he pours out a full 
measure of scorn on the Aristotelian metaphysics of movement. We 
are not here debating with ‘Franciscans’, ‘Ockhamists’ and ‘oppo- 
nents’ under whose historical cover most of the attack is launched. 
We note, however, that the proof from motion can be formulated 
with no use of the phrase, Nemo dat quod non habet. Even if we 
were to grant its metaphorical character in connection with meta- 
physical and physical subjects, there is nothing remotely metaphori- 
cal about the principles, Nil agit nisi inquantum est in actu and Nil 
patitur nisi inquantum est in potentia, nor are they irrelevant to 
states of motion considered as ways of being. 

With regard to the final paragraph in which it is contended that 
the mover may be an accident of the moved, such a mover is by no 
means self-explanatory. So far from the case being with difficulty 
adaptable to St Thomas's concepts, it forms a principal part of his 
consideration in Contra Gentiles I 13, even if not in the compendious 
sketch of the proof here quoted from the Compendium Theologia. 

The passages we have chosen for these comments are only a small 
though representative number from many more that are available. 
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OBITER 133 
On p. 133 we read of a desire on the part of some physicists to 
systematize ‘the rough home-made metaphysics which is implicit 
in modern scientific writings’. This book may be intended as a con- 
tribution to that process, but we can only see it as a piece of the 
destructive tinkering which is the issue of so many attempts at 
home-made science. Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 
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‘Tue TASK OF THE CHURCHES IN GERMANY’ (S.P.C.K. and Sword of the 
Spirit, 6d.), the report of the delegation of British Churchmen which 
visited the British Zone last autumn, is in many ways a heartening 
document. It is generally recognised now that the Catholic and Evan- 
gelical Churches in Germany were the only consistent core of opposi- 
tion to the deeper evils of Nazidom. Einstein’s testimony is quoted, 
in which he describes how he turned in vain to the Universities, to 
the press, to men of letters, for the defence of freedom. ‘Only the 
Church opposed the fight which Hitler was waging against liberty’, 
he concludes. 

‘The problem of physical survival is a predominant problem for 
all Germans, and is naturally a main preoccupation for churchmen. 
Further, in addition to the lack of food, of coal, of housing, of 
clothes, schools and transport, the lack of any tolerable and discern- 
ible future, and the haunting fear of arrest or re-arrest on an un- 
specified charge of Nazi activities in the past, are said to have 
produced widespread despair and an attitude of cynicai indifference 
to all moral considerations’. 

Such is the background, and the burden of the delegation’s recom- 
mendations is that the Christian bodies should be given every help 
to continue and expand their work for the material and spiritual 
recovery of the German people. They stood firm in the evil hour, and 
should now be given the fullest liberty if, as was so frequently said 
by propagandists during the war, Britain really stands for the main- 
tenance of Christian civilization. The crucial questions of the econo- 
mic future of Germany, the policy of denazification (the commission 
urges that an end should immediately be put to the iniquitous re- 
crimination), the repatriation of prisoners of war, the provision of 
proper facilities for education—in all these matters Christians are 
obviously deeply involved. But in such lesser matters as the allowance 
of paper for books, of coal for heating and the restrictions on travel, 
Christians as such should not be penalised. The future of Germany— 
and that is to say the future of Europe too—is largely in their hands. 
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And even on the most utilitarian level the politics of grace bring richer 
dividends than the policy of revenge. 


* + ik * 


THE Women of Germany are the subject of another report. issued by 
the Women’s Group of Public Welfare (N.C.C.S.; 1s.). In a foreword 
R. C. K. Ensor emphasises our moral obligations to Germany: 

‘In 1940 the challenge was to British courage; it was met, and 
the nation lived one of its finest hours. Now that challenge is to our 
humanity, and if we meet it successfully, we shall place another 
finest hour to our credit. . . . If we miss the call and fail miserably 
(as we have gone dangerously far towards doing in the past twelve 
months), our honour will incur a stain before history something 
like that which it incurred a century ago over the Irish Famine; 
only deeper, more damaging and more indelible. Nor will the dis- 
credit hit us as a nation only; it will bring into disrepute the free 
institutions for which we stand’. 

Women have a great part to play in Germany today, because of their 
great numerical preponderance and their role as the heads of shat- 
tered homes. On them fall the heaviest burdens: the management of 
inadequate rations, the improvisation of clothes and housing, the care 
of children inevitably deprived of proper control. And any hope that 
women may take their part in the rebuilding of a ‘democratic’ Ger- 
many must depend on a recognition of the priority of the basic things 
—food, clothes, coal, reasonable security—without which talk of ‘free 
institutions’ seems, and is, a mockery. 


*¥ * * * 


ARE parochial missions out of date? Cardinal Saliége, auoted in Le 
Croix (January 23rd), suggests that their traditional form no longer 
corresponds to the ‘climate’ of our times. A mission intended for 
believers scarcely attracts the unbelieving majority. And the conver- 
sion of what the Abbé Michonneau calls the ‘pagan parish’ demands 
that the Christian core should be solid, instructed, the point of depar- 
ture. Liturgical missions have recently been given by Pére Pichard, 
O.P., in several parts of France. At the Cathedral of Meaux, the 
mission was based on the Sacraments, since the heart of the Christian 
parish is precisely sacramental: the Mass, Baptism, Coniirmation, 
Marriage were seen in action, as it were, as the channels of the divine 
life by which the parish has its very being. It is only tnrough our 
deep and responsible understanding of what is essential to the life of 
the Christian ecclesia that we can make ready that spiritual home 
which should await the wanderer. In other words, pro eis sanctifico 
meipsum. The liturgical life is not a devotional extra; it is the normal 
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OBITER 135 
life of the Church. Only when its implications are realised by the 
faithful themselves can we dare to speak of ‘conversion’. 


* * * * 


Dieu Vivant (No. 7) publishes an article by Fr Henry Tristram on 
an unpublished letter of Newman, addressed to F. A. Faber, elder 
brother of the famous Oratorian. 

Tae Monta (January) gives Fr Frederick Copleston’s answer to the 
the question: What is Existentialism? 

THE latest Cahier de l’Art Sacré (obtainable from BLACKFRIARS Pus- 
LICATIONS, 3s. 3d.) is devoted to ‘The Artistic Education of the 
Clergy’. It is far from polite, but its reasoned argument and practical 
proposals should make this an acceptable gift for priests and semin- 
arians. 

ComMonweaL (January 3rd) prints Chancellor Schuschnigg’s own 
account of what happened when he was summoned to meet Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden in 1938. 

La Vie INTELLECTUELLE (January) has a valuable article by A. Cras 
on ‘Western Culture and the Missions’. 

La Revuz NouveE..e (January 15th) has a ‘Portrait of Erasmus’ and 
argues that Krasmus’s fidelity to the Church was not a fraud nor a 
piece of strategy, but ‘a necessary consequence of his love for Christ 
and of his humanism’. ALDATE 
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REVIEWS 


Mit BRENNENDER SorcGeE, das paepstliche Rundschreiben gegen den 
Nationalsozialismus und seine Folgen in Deutschland, edited by 
Dr Simon Hirt (Verlag Herder). ; 

ZEUGNIS UND Kampr DES DEUTSCHEN Episkopats, Gemeinsame Hir- 
tenbriefe und Denkschriften, edited by Dr Konrad Hofman (Herder 
Verlag). 


BiscHor GraF von GALEN Spricut! ein apostolischer Kampf und 
sein Widerhall, edited by Dr Heinrich Portmann. (Verlag Herder.) 
These three volumes belong to the series entitled ‘Christian Ger- 

many, 1933-1945, Documents and Testimonies, edited by Catholic 
and Evangelical Christians in co-operation’. There is to be a Catholic 
section, of which these books are the first three, an Evangelical sec- 
tion, and a common section. Herder is to publish the first section, 
the Furche-Verlag the second, and both the third. An undertaking, 
even a gesture, of this kind could hardly have been imagined before 
the great common persecution of Christians as such in Germany. 

The first Catholic volume very properly prints the encyclical 
‘Mit Brennender Sorge’. It is good to see that historic document 
printed in its own language. I brought back to England (and later 
deposited in the Bodleian) a typewritten copy of the text. Such 
copies had been typed surreptitiously and were passed from hand to 
hand, bringing almost as much comfort and joy to Evangelicals as to 
Catholics. A fleet of motors delivered the printed text secretly on the 
Saturday night in the various presbyteries of each diocese. On Palm 
Sunday, 1937, the encyclical was read at Mass, and by the evening 
the secret police had seized almost every copy. Fourteen printing 
presses for having had a hand in its production were suppressed. In 
addition to the text of the encyclical we are now given very interest- 
ing correspondence that immediately passed between the (Nazi) 
Church ministry and Cardinal Bertram and the exchange of notes 
between the German ambassador to the Vatican and the Secretary 
of State, Cardinal Pacelli, as he then was. Cardinal Pacelli did not 
mince matters! These documents, so far as I know, have not hitherto 
been published. 

Volume II contains four pastoral letters from the German episco- 
pate and two memoranda addressed by the bishops to Hitler in one 
case and to the Government in the other. The book thus gives a very 
good account of the sufferings of the Church as the persecution in- 
creased and, as may be surmised, it is intended also in some degree 
as a vindication of the episcopate; for some of the faithful were dis- 
posed to think, at least at first, that stronger opposition should have 
been offered by the Church’s leaders, the truth being, I think, that. 
while the bishops were inflexible in respect of Nazi teaching, they 
were able to’ view without excessive pain the collapse of the Centre 
Party and the break-up of the extra-diocesan or nation-wide organiza- 
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tions of the Church for Youth and the various sodalities. The first 
memorandum addressed to Hitler in August, 1935, is a faithful and 
admirable statement of the Church’s position; it is based on the 
alleged conviction that Hitler himself desired the peaceful co-opera- 
tion of Church and State. ‘he bishops were careful before the Govern- 
ment and their own people to make it plain that their protest was 
not against the ‘Staatsform’ but against the breaches of the Concor- 
dat, and they constantly emphasised the Fourth Commandment as 
requiring obedience to the State, subject only to the principle, ‘ye 
must obey. God rather than men’. In the second memorandum, dated 
December, 1941, Cardinal Bertram declares that the Catholic religion 
has been practically driven out of public life; the document ends with 
the warning that, if this appeal be neglected by the Government, the 
bishops will not be responsible for the consequences. The reader does 
not get the impression that the German bishops lacked courage; they 
protested to the Government; they encouraged and exhorted the 
faithful, but, it would appear, they took no action by way of resis- 
tance comparable to that taken by bishops in Belgium and in France. 

But if the protests of the bishops were in general courageous rather 
than effectual, an exception must be made of Clemens August von 
Galen, Bishop of Muenster and later Cardinal, to whom the third 
volume in the series is given. His utterances are not unjustly com- 
pared by the editor to the words of the Hebrew prophets; they were 
frequent; they were utterly fearless; they were delivered, as this 
book clearly proves, at peril of his life. The introduction gives a 
spirited account of the magnificent battle waged by the Bishop. His 
general position has been not unknown in this country, but here are 
printed documents which show the extreme perplexity and disquiet 
which his activities caused in the Nazi camp. Here, for instance, is a 
memorandum from a high official in the Propaganda Ministry ad- 
dressed to Goebbels; how were they to deal, he asks, with a man who 
publicly declares that. the bombing of Muenster was the righteous 
judgment of Heaven in retribution for the misdeeds of the secret 
police, who lauds Pastor Niemoeller in his published letters, and who 
charges the secret police with responsibility for destroying national 
unity? In the documents here set out the Nazi Government discusses 
whether in the case of his arrest there would be serious disaffection, 
whether it would be well to arrest him when there comes a patch of 
good war news, that the thoughts of people may be diverted, whether 
he should be hanged. Goebbels was for deferring vengeance. In the end 
the Bishop was not hanged because the Government decided that, if 
he were, Muenster would, for all practical purposes, be out of the war 
from that time on. The book is a not unworthy tribute to one who 
already is a hero of his Church and well deserves for all time to be 
a hero of his nation. NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


In DarkEsT GERMANY. By Victor Gollancz. (Gollancz; 8s. we 
The record, illustrated with 144 photographs, of Mr Gollancz’s 
recent visit to Germany is a terrible indictment of the refusal of 
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moral responsibility. It is a tragic book, and yet, like all great 
tragedy, the present situation in Germany is a great opportunity for 
good to redeem what seems hopeless. Mr Gollancz’s valiant campaign 
to allow goodness to express itself in helping to feed the starving and 
clothe the destitute has in the end triumphed over the fears of 
bureaucracy. The generous response from ordinary British people, 
often none too well fed themselves; the strength of public opinion 
which insisted on and at last secured a relaxation of the barbaric 
incarceration of prisoners of war eighteen months after the fighting 
was over; the beginnings of normal human contacts once more be- 
tween what are technically the victors and the vanquishéd—all this 
is a matter for thankfulness. And let it not be forgotten that a Jew 
deserves the chief credit for its coming about. 

Mr Gollanez’s book is a balanced account of what he saw, and of 
what he felt, too. He examines the economic effects of the Potsdam 
agreement, and sees in the ‘godless destruction’ it envisaged ‘a cer- 
tain way of making a repetition of the last few years inevitable’. But 
he is no academic investigator, and one is haunted by his compassion 
for suffering men, women and children—bereft of home and food and, 
too often, of hope itself. He tells us that he has omitted the ‘worst’ 
of his photographs. The ones he includes should alone be enough to 
convince us. It is not the destruction, the evidence of disease and 
malnutrition that appal. It is the faces of children; unsmiling, old, 
forgotten. Inttup Evans, O.P. 


AUFSAETZE ZUR ZEITGESCHICHTE. By C. G. Jung. (Zurich: Rascher; 
7.50 S.frs.) 

Diz PsycHoLocm peR UEBERTRAGUNG. By C. G. Jung. (Zurich: 
Rascher; n.p.) 

These two books are, in their very different ways, of outstanding 
importance. The first is a volume of occasional papers addressed at 
various times during the past ten years to the general public. It con- 
cerns recent and current events in history—the origins, character and 
tendencies of the mass-diseases of our time—as seen from and in an 
analyst’s consulting-room, but perhaps more especially in the ana- 
lyst’s own psyche. For these essays, inevitably concerned in large 
measure with the problem of Germany, differ widely from the con- 
ventional diagnoses of German pathology whereby psychologists have 
‘done their bit’ to forward the ideological warfare of the United 
Nations. Not to vindicate, to abuse or to attack, but to heal is Dr 
Jung’s object. Not from any superior eminence of assured health and 
sanity does he diagnose and prescribe for the mass-neuroses of the 
day and for prostrate, guilt-laden Germany in particular. Though 
himself a patriotic Swiss, and one who does nothing to minimise his 
awareness of Germany’s pathological crimes, nor his thankfulness 
for Nazi Germany's defeat, it is as himself a European, himself in- 
volved and participating in the morbid situation, that he undertakes 
his task. He will not have it that responsibility can be fastened on to 
the Nazi leaders (of whose psychological abnormalities he supplies 
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ample evidence) in order to exonerate the German people (this is only 
to foster the paranoia under which they labour); but neither will he 
have it that it can be fastened on to the German people to exonerate 
Western man as a whole. His treatment of the psychological charac- 
ter of collective guilt and collective responsibility, and of the vital 
moral demand they make on each individual to face, to accept and to 
atone for them, alone makes this book of immense value and impor- 
tance. And he practises what he preaches, subjecting his own posi- 
tion, not only as a German-speaking European, but also as a Swiss 
citizen, a scientist, a doctor, a medical psychologist, to candid and 
ruthless scrutiny. His last essay, After the Catastrophe, has, he tells 
us, cost him more moral and human pains than all his previous work. 
It is devoutly to be wished (but little to be hoped) that these pains 
will not be wasted, and that their results will be taken to heart by 
Western men generally—and by those particularly who are concerned 
for the present and future of Germany. From neutral Switzerland has 
again come a ‘Last Chance’. 

‘The second book is of a more technical character, and is addressed 
to ‘Doctors and practising Psychologists’. It treats, with unprece- 
dented thoroughness and insight, of the phenomena of ‘transference’ 
in analytical psychology; phenomena which, nevertheless, are by no 
means confined to the consulting-room, but underlie the complexities 
of all personal relationships. Dr Jung here links up his practical and 
scientific psychotherapeutic experience with his more recent re- 
searches into the literature of alchemy, which he finds to provide an 
illuminating illustration of the processes of transference. It may be 
doubted how many readers will be ready to share the vast range of 
Dr Jung’s comprehensive vision, or to profit from his pioneer work: 
how many ‘scientific’ psychologists will have patience with his ex- 
cursions into the ‘mystical absurdities’ of alchemy, and how many 
devotees of mysticism will tolerate his scientific and clinical parallels. 
For therein lies precisely the split in the psyche of Western man 
whose healing and transcendence is so urgent if he is to survive. 

We may, overlooking a few points which a Catholic might express 
otherwise, draw attention to a few others from both these volumes 
which may particularly concern BLACKFRIARS readers. Dr Jung lays 
great emphasis on the Catholic-Protestant schism as a factor in our 
present crisis; pointing out that this schism is not primarily an 
external fact, but one which infects the psychology of us all. Interior 
reunion is the precondition of any external reunion. He also demon- 
strates the role played by repressed religion and myth as a further 
factor: he wrote in 1936 that the myth of Wotan could tell us more 
about National Socialism than all ‘scientific’ economies, politics and 
psychology put together. His treatment from the empirical-psycho- 
logical standpoint of the doctrines of the Virgin Birth, of Grace, of 
Immortality, and Original Sin, is of particular interest; so also is 
his constant reiteration of the limitations of this empirical standpoint, 
his ‘-ank recognition of the impossibilty of confining psychotherapy 
within the bounds of a branch of medicine, and of its inescapable 
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concern with Weltanschauung. His comparison and contrast between 
the respective positions of the Catholic and non-Catholic analysant 
have profound implications; so also has his repudiation of the idea 
that analysis is either a universal panacea or an anodyne. Scarcely 
less significant is a passing allusion to the Gottyertrauen which a 
successful analysis demands of both physician and patient. 
Victor Waite, O.P. 


WEIDERAUFBAU DES DEUTSCHEN BILDUNGSWESENS. By Karl Thieme. 
(Europa Verlag, Zurich-New York, 1946.) 

Although the blurb to the effect that this little brochure will make 
the heart of every true humanist beat faster is scarcely justified, it 
will certainly give him great pleasure both to handle and to read. 
The author analyses the nature of the educational problem in Ger- 
many briefly, clearly and penetratingly, rejecting from the beginning 
that blind pharisaism which refuses to recognise the presence of 
what Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster called ten years ago ‘eine allgemeine 
Krankheit’ of which—we are here reminded—the German disease is 
only the most virulent and ghastly form; re-education must accord- 
ingly be German, not a mere importation of foreign systems suffering 
themselves from the common sickness. As it is chiefly a question of 
adult education, it will fail in its purpose unless it is voluntary; those 
who are to be attracted to it and who—in so far as they have survived 
—will have to be the backbone of such a Germany as eventually 
emerges from the present muddle, are chiefly those who matriculated 
after 1940 (who therefore spent their most impressionable years under 
the Nazi system), but also older persons, matriculated or not, who 
are fitted for academic callings. It is interesting to see the stress laid 
on the humanities and the knowledge of ancient history as means to 
making the students better Germans and Europeans, at the very time 
when these studies are declining outside Germany. It is regrettable, 
but not surprising, that there is no reference to the place of religion 
(except incidentally in the cultural background) in the re-education 
of the coming Germany. E.Q. 


Tue Direct MerHop iN GERMAN Poetry. An Inaugural Lecture. 
By E. M. Butler. (Cambridge University Press, 1s. 6d.) 
It is the object of poetry to arouse wonder and awe in the presence of 
mystery: directly, by taking mystery as its very subject; indirectly by 
treating of more or less commonplace facts and hinting at the noble 
themes which underlie them. Both methods are used in every litera- 
ture, but the first is most typical of German writing as it is also the 
reason for the grandeur of German music—for here even the decep- 
tive precision of words and phrases is cast aside and we are brought 
so much nearer to the inexpressible heart of the mystery. So near 
indeed that we are tempted to cast away all restraints and plunge 
ourselves wholly into the realm of mystery. That is the fascination 
to which Germans less competent than Hélderlin and Beethoven 
have succumbed; incapable of artistic expression, they have adopted 
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the direct method in life and thereby risked the whole future of 
European civilisation. “Would Falstaff have, fraternised with Faust?’ 
asks Miss Butler in this lecture, one firmly based on a deep under- 
standing of the German mind and gracefully indicating the urgency of 
the problem. As literary figures both do honour to the nations which 
produced them; as symbols of an attitude to life they provide a 
terrifying contrast. Falstaff babbled of green fields, Faust uttered in 
their presence the most poignant cry in German poetry: ‘Verweile 
doch, du bist so schén’; but the first was approaching death—with all 
his faults, with the awe of a Christian man and a tenderness of soul 
more real than the grossness of his body—while the other had already 
tasted of death’s mystery. The Germans have forgotten Aristotle: 
poetry must be in a way larger than life, to draw from our eyes the 
tears we dare not shed in the presence of grim reality; and all being 
must be in some sense reduced before it can be identified with the 
questing soul. EpwarRpD QUINN. 


THE FILMS 
SocioLocy or Fiim. By J. P. Mayer. (Faber; 15s.) 
AMERICA AT THE Moviks. By Margaret Farrand Thorp. (Faber; 
12s. 6d.) 
Tue Factuat Fitm' A survey by the Arts Enquiry. (P.E.P. and 
Oxford University Press; 12s. 6d.) 

The local Odeon is a portent, and that not primarily because of its 
architecture, however prodigious it may be. For the cinema, the place 
where films are shown, is the meeting-point of many currents—finan- 
cial, industrial, sociological, artistic—and the word ‘Cinema’ (with a 
capital) has acquired a wealth of connotations which must embarrass 
anyone who has the hardihood to write on the subject. Mr Rank, 
speaking at the annual general meeting of the Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation (cf. report in The Economist, December 7th, 
1946), is pleased that ‘during a period of steady progress in our busi- 
ness, which embraces all branches of the industry from studio to 
screen, trading profits have reached a new high level which consti- 
tutes a record achievement in the history of the corporation’. For Mr 
Mayer, ‘Films exert the most powerful influence in our lives. . 
The nature of this influence which is exerted on all classes of British 
society . . . is a moral one. Value patterns, actual behaviour, the out- 
look on life generally, are manifestly shaped by film influences’. For 
Miss Thorp, ‘it is undoubtedly true that no art has ever been so 
shaped and influenced by its audience as the art of the cinema’. For 
the Arts Enquiry’s survey, “The film industry as a whole has meas- 
ured the popularity of a film only in terms of box-office receipts and 
has shown little sense of responsibility for encouraging the best in 
public taste or for stimulating public interest in the film as a creative 
and interpretative medium’. 

The first task of any investigator into the Cinema must, then, be 
to disentangle its various threads and to assess their relative impor- 
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tance. It is useless to complain of the artistic poverty of most feature 
films unless one takes account of the elaborate commercial process of 
which the film, as a thing made in a studio, is only a small part. It is 
equally useless to deplore the moral effect of the Cinema without 
reference to the structure of the society whose values the usual film 
all too faithfully reflects. 

Mr Mayer, as a sociologist, is more concerned with the filmgoer 
than with the film. What he asks in effect is: how are the millions 
who flock to the cinema every week influenced by films? But before 
he attempts to answer this question in the light of replies to question- 
naires and of his own observations, Mr Mayer in two introductory 
chapters lays down some very necessary first principles. He con- 
siders the ‘mythical’ element in the modern passion for the cinema, 
that element which Malinowski in another connection described as 
‘not merely a story told but a reality lived’. He emphasises the con- 
temporary need for ‘visualisation’ and draws a valuable comparison 
between the reactions of modern audiences and those of Elizabethans, 
who were trained listeners. Again, ‘Film is symptom and cause’, and 
is a medium, both as popular art and educational instrument, which 
can serve positive ends if responsibly developed. He tackles reso- 
lutely the question of State responsibility and finds in St Augustine's 
summary of the attitude of his own age—Let the laws protect the 
rights of property and leave men’s morals alone—a good description 
of our own age’s domination by the interests of high finance, at least 
in the world of the cinema 

The power of the film barons is real. In one sphere at least, that of 
the widespread children’s cinema clubs, it is a menace. In answer to 
the industry's defence of a policy of ‘mere’ entertainment, Mr Mayer 
very properly replies: ‘It is impossible to provide entertainment 
divorced from moral and psychological norms. Even if you intend to 
give puré entertainment, the power of visualisation creates moral 
patterns’. The replies to a picturegoer questionnaire printed by Mr 
Mayer reveal how potent is the influence exerted by a constant diet 
of film-going, on social behaviour—dress, manners, conversation—no 
less than on general moral values. Sociology of Film is a preliminary 
study, and a most valuable one. It is only through a careful analysis 
of the effect of the cinema on its devotees (and that means, by now, 
the substantial majority of the population) that the ground can be 
prepared for reform. Priests, teachers, in fact everyone concerned 
with education in its widest sense, should read Mr Mayer’s book and 
consider how far they can assist in the constructive work of harness- 
ing a monster whose power is as yet insufficiently appreciated. 

Miss Thorp’s book, which first appeared in America in 1939, is a 
diverting but shrewd account of the effect of films on American 
society in that year. She rightly relates the general problem to its 
local concrete expression: in other words, what happens, say, when 
A Yank at Oxford comes to Oklahama? A skilful analysis of the -in- 
dustry, of methods of distribution, of the pre-occupations of pro- 
ducers, of the star system and publicity, of the methods and effect of 
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propaganda, censorship and criticism—all this is brilliantly illus- 
trated. ‘The movie heroine never has more than one child and that 
child never has to be washed or dressed or punished or got ready for 
school’. ‘The young people who go to these displays of sex excite- 
ment may not be aware of all the education they are getting but they 
do go to the movies, many of them quite deliberately, to learn social 
techniques’. ‘They were interested in the film (Confessions of a Nazi 
Spy) but they were not particularly excited about it. A good picture, 
they said, but of course all that spy stuff is not true; it’s just a movie’. 

The Factual Film, on the other hand, is exclusively concerned with 
the cinema as a medium for purposes other than entertainment. It 
represents the second of four reports to be presented by the Darting- 
ton Hall Trustees on the Visual Arts, the Factual Film, Music, and 
the Theatre. Chapters on the Documentary Film (which is the out- 
standing British contribution to the cinema) are followed by sections 
on the use of the film in education, news films, and films for his- 
torical and sociological record. A chapter on ‘Films and the Public’ 
deals with general questions of policy—the work of film societies, 
films for children, religious films, film criticism and the British Film 
Institute. 

This report is full of accurate information, and behind the official 
phrases of the careful survey one discerns a lively appreciation of the 
importance of the film in our social life, and a determination that its 
use as an instrument of education and information shall not be 
swamped by the financial interests of the feature film. Of the four 
recommendations made by the (anonymous) writers, three have 
already been implemented, viz., the continuance of the Films Division 
of the Ministry of Information, the development of an educational 
film policy by the Ministry of Education and the establishment of a 
film department within UNESCO. These proposals, good in them- 
selves, will need careful watching, and the Christian contribution, 
one may add, lies not only in the field of moral judgment in the 
narrow sense. The potentialities, for good or evil, of the cinema are 
unimaginably great, and the fact that up to now the public opinion 
of religious bodies has concentrated on the regulation of the out- 
rageous has obscured the real function of the Christian critic. In 
films, as in much else besides, reform must be related to society as 
a whole: it is idle to complain of the false standards of the usual 
Hollywood musical unless one realises why such a film is made at all, 
and, still more important, why it is liked. 

Enough has been said to show how valuable these studies should 
be to anyone who is aware of the serious social problem presented by 
the modern cinema and who, by a discriminating understanding, may 
hope to assist in its solution. Inttup Evans, O.P. 


Science AND THE MEaniNGs or TruTH. By Martin Johnson. (Faber; 
12s. 6d.) 

In the first part of his latest book Mr Johnson gives a not specifi- 

cally new but brilliantly expounded account of scientific method first 
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as conceived in the Newton-Einstein period, then in that after 
Einstein. One welcomes the repetition of such accounts, for the 
popular mind is by no means yet disabused of the idea that to verify 
deductions from a hypothesis is to verify that hypothesis, nor of the 
companion idea that the greater the number of verified deductions 
drawn from a hypothesis, so much the more certainly is that 
hypothesis proved to be the true and only explanation of its field. 
The author goes further than pointing out these two variants of the 
fallacy of the consequent. He explains in a way that can be not too 
hardly apprehended by those without a working experience of modern 
physics how the old ideal sequence of hypothesis, verified predictions, 
and the consequent promotion of the former to the status of more or 
less probable Law of Nature has had to yield to abstractions of 
invariant relations described in terms of mathematical functions. 
The minimal ingredients of physical objects are in principle untreat- 
able by the old method of applying mechanical laws such as led 
successfully to verified predictions about the behaviour of entities 
as large as gas molecules. The precise establishment of the position 
of an electron destroys the possibility of establishing its momentum 
with equal exactitude and vice versa, hence the coordinates neces- 
sary for the old method are lacking. Instead, the new formulae admit 
of transformations; to suit many conditions and observers. They 
describe the most constant invariances with the maximum of varia- 
bility. The author notes that geometrical descriptions of physical 
events and states are out of favour. Yet one cannot but reflect that 
such mathematical descriptions are a return in method to the pre- 
Newtonian astronomical theories which described their .subject- 
matter without explaining, in the sense of giving a reason for it. 

In spite of the contrast thus clearly established, it does not seem 
that the logical status of the new formulae differs from that of the 
old mechanical hypotheses. They still form a basis for deductive 
prediction, and the success of this last still increases their probability 
value without any possibility of proving them to be the only truth. 
‘When a theory fits the facts, we can never be sure that other 
theories will not fit them equally well.’ It is, however, an overstate- 
ment to say that, ‘The relation connecting the external world with 
perception is of the type Many-to-One and not One-to-One’. The 
Many-to-One relation which remains logically not impossible is rather 
between coherent intellectual constructs and perceived facts. But 
if any such statement be allowed, a caution would seem to be neces- 
sary when the author speaks of the modern scientist as ‘apprehending 
Form’. The phrase might easily be supposed to signify a grasp of 
Form in Matter. This cannot be if the form is only seen as one 0 
many possible forms, none of which are finally known to be actual. 
On the contrary, the form is apprehended in the universe of mathe- 
matics, not in that of physical objects. The author is concerned to 
vindicate the perfect objectivity of science; to that a merely mathe- 
matical objectivity is no objection. It is, all the same, in perfect 
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logical accordance, both with his championship of the new concep- 
tions against the older ‘mechanical model’ method, as well as with 
this implication that the objectivity he seeks cannot be apprehended 
as definitely representative of the physical world, that he proceeds 
to develop a Coherence theory of scientific truth. ‘All this contributes 
to a notion of physics as a pattern of logical relations, the truth 
criteria being recognition of the orderliness within the pattern.’ 

Analogous to this theory of scientific truth is sketched one of 
artistic and ethical truth in which the criteria are again coherence 
or harmony of feelings in art, of intentions and actions in ethics. 
At the close of such a masterly study in coherence, a notable example 
of its own subject-matter, it is with genuine disappointment that 
one finds the metaphysical and epistemological poverty of the system 
showing itself. ‘Poet, lover, and worshipper . . . are the only ones 
among us to realise Aeternitas in our own time; but they must not 
expect a logical as well as an imaginative triumph. There is not 
to be a science of theology . ... in the sense in which I have been 
investigating the possible meanings of scientific truth.’ Faith is 
relegated to ‘a disciplined and controlled imagination’. Even the 
fallacy of the consequent is allowed to peep out when it is suggested 
that a logical demonstration of the existence of its truths is possible 
for science. Ivo THomas, O.P. 


THE TIMELESS Moment. By Warner Allen. (Faber; 10s. 6d.) 

It is sad that a review of this serious and intelligent attempt to 
interpret a moment of strong contemplative intuition of Being, so 
strong that it transformed the seer’s life and thought, should have to 
be taken up mainly with criticism and disagreement. It is a sign not 
only of the spiritual disorder of our times but also of some degree of 
failure on our own part when a man so sincere and unprejudiced as 
Mr Warner Allen, setting out to interpret his moment of experience, 
dismisses so lightly, as impossible to accept, the greater part of the 
traditional wisdom of Christendom, and, though he will read the 
Catholic mystics, out of their context of the Faith, does not seem to 
think that the Catholic theologians and philosophers can be of service 
to him in his search. It is all the more regrettable because he has the 
intelligence to see that the Oriental traditions (though he rightly 
regards them with respect) will not give him the guidance he seeks, 
and to turn to Plotinus as his principal authority. Plotinus, though 
by no means a Christian, is the nearest to the Truth of all the pagans 
who prepared the Philosophia Perennis, and, in the present reviewer's 
opinion, if Mr Warner Allen had interpreted the thaught of Plotinus 
more accurately and followed it more closely he would not have gone 
as far as he has out of the way. For in spite of his sincerity and intelli- 
gence, his clear recognition of eternal spiritual being and his attempts 
to make use of parts of the Catholic tradition, the author has arrived 
at some very false conclusions; and it is the duty of a Catholic 


‘reviewer to point them out because they are to be found in a number 


of other modern mystical writings and there seems to be in process 
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of formation a widely accepted false philosophy of mysticism, the 
most dangerous of all kinds of false philosophy. 


Mr Warner Allen’s first defect is one about which it may seem both 
presumptuous and unkind to speak: but it does seem that he js 
rather incautious jn his estimation of his ‘timeless moment’. It seems 
hardly likely from his description that the experience which he was 
privileged to enjoy during a performance of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony was what Plotinus speaks of as union with the One, and 
Plotinus’s union with the One, though no doubt a true mystical 
experience, does not seem to be at all the same thing as what Catholic 
mystics mean by the Transforming Union. There is a very long road 
between. Besides the innumerable counterfeits of mystical states, 
often due to physical causes, which are not at all easy to distinguish 
from the real thing, there are a great range and variety of states and 
experiences which are genuine ‘timeless moments’, stops of the 
ordinary movement of the soul, fouches which are outside the bounds 
of thought and not expressible in language. Most of them are not 
mystical in the proper sense at all and are very far indeed from the 
final Union with God. Failure to distinguish between the nature and 
effects of these states and moments, all in their way genuine and 
valuable, and to assign them to their proper place in the spiritual life 
according to the traditional wisdom of the Church, can lead to very 
serious confusion. 

But our deepest disagreement with Mr Warner Allen must be over 
the two most essential parts of his interpretation of his moment. 
He holds that the mystical union is not properly speaking a union 
at all but a consciousness of our pre-existing identity with the Absolute 
Self: we are not raised to union with God, we are God and become 
for a moment conscious of it. There is no neéd to spend more words 
on the deadliness of this error. It may be as well however to mention 
that the present reviewer has elsewhere given reasons for supposing 
that this is not the normal thought of Plotinus about union with the 
One,-as Mr Warner Allen thinks, and it is doubtful whether any 
passage in the Enneads, interpreted in the whole context of Plotinus’s 
thought, necessarily bears this meaning. 

The second point on which we must utterly disagree with the 
author is his contention that. the cosmos, the world of experience, is 
the ‘incarnation’, the necessary and everlasting expression of the 
Absolute. The two together make his philosophy of mysticism one 
absolutely opposed to Christianity. A. H. ARMSTRONG 


Pourtics AND Moraus. By Benedetto Croce, translated by S. J. 
Castiglione. (Allen and Unwin; 8s. 6d.) 


The book is a collection of distantly related political studies based 
on the philosophic Liberalism of the author. Signor Croce is eighty 
years of age, but he preaches with unremitting vigour his doctrines 
of the utilitarian nature of politics (and non-moral character of the 
State), a spiritual unity that can be understood only in terms of 
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succession, a process whereby ‘what is useful is continually being 
transformed into what is ethical’. The book is perhaps more of a post- 
script to, than an epitome of, Croce’s philosophy and criticism, but 
a postscript containing nothing with which we are not very familiar. 
Signor Croce still believes intensely in his Liberalism. In elucidating 
the problem of liberty and the relations of individual morality to the 
State, he does not, however, get much beyond bidding us to find out 
how to act ‘in a manner suitable to reality, which is neither radical 
nor socialist, nor conservative, nor liberal’. 

While showing some appreciation of the vital importance of Catholi- 
cism in a world and an Italy all but disintegrated by the disease of 
war, Signor Croce is still capable of writing of the Church as ‘com- 
pletely unproductive in the field of thought and culture, though she 
partially succeeds in concealing her aridity in these fields by borrow- 
ing methods, ideas and results from lay thought’. (What the precise 
distinction between ‘lay’ and ‘clerical’ thought is, we are, inciden- 
tally, not told.) Here and there the translator has given us some very 
difficult reading. J. F. T. Prince. 


WuatTsoEVER HE SHALL Say: the first Theophila Correspondence. By 
Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. (Blackfriars Publications, Oxford; 
5s.) 

This attractive book may be described as the first instalment of a 
correspondence-course in the spiritual life. It is cast in the form of 
letters passing between an imaginary Theophila—a girl in her later 
‘teens—and the author. Theophila, a devout Catholic, is dissatisfied 
with her religious practice, feels that her religion is a mercenary and 
self-centred thing, and calls upon Fr Valentine to impose a divine 
order upon her devotional chaos. Her letters are charmingly con- 
ceived, impulsive, very feminine and not a little inconsequent. Resist- 
ing their inconsequence—which is more superficial than real—Fr 
Valentine contrives to impart a considerable amount of solid instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of religion. He is concerned, first of all, to 
give Theophila a proper conception of God, both in his transcendent 
Majesty and in his loving Immanence. Having thus established Theo- 
phila in a sound religious attitude, he passes naturally to the vital 
topic of prayer, about which he has much to say that is of the first 
importance. These, in fact, are the two major topics of his book: 
God and prayer. 

We have nothing but commendation for the teaching of this book, 
and: we welcome the mode of its presentation. The average reader, 
disinclined. to take up and peruse a formal treatise on the spiritual 
life, will—we believe—be attracted by the informal approach of this 
book, and reading it with ease and interest should profit greatly by 


its admirable instruction. Justin McCann, 0.8.B. 


A CatHotic History oF WESTON-IN-ARDEN (1849-1929). By Rev. 
J. B. Hickson, (Walker; n.p.) 

This little book, written by a former parish priest of Weston-in- 

Arden, holds’ matter of interest for English Dominicans, seeing that 
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it deals with the missionary activity of their predecessors during the 
last century. Weston was one of the numerous missions begun in 
the neighbourhood of Hinckley by Fathers resident there. It owed 
its beginnings to the conversion of Richard Brome de Bary who, 
entering the Church during the Tractarian Movement, opened a 
chapel at Weston Hall in 1849. The Hinckley Dominicans served it 
tili 1880, and the story of their missionary zeal is inspiring. No one 
had heard of Catholic. Action, but the reality was there. In five 
years 81 baptisms were recorded in the register; a free school was 
opened in the Hall under the charge of Mrs de Bary; the converts 
were taught to sing the plain ehant of the Mass; a public procession 
of our Lady was made from Weston to Nuneaton, probably under the 
inspiration of Mother Margaret Hallahan, a frequent visitor from 
Coventry; and finally, Fr Austin Maltus began to preach in the 
market place of a neighbouring town, under the necessary guard of 
his stalwart converts. It is an example that might well be followed. 

R. G. 


PurLosopHiA Moratis GENERALIS. By E. T. Toccafondi, O.P. (Rome, 
Angelicum 1943; 300 lire.) 

This covers the treatises on Beatitude, the Voluntary, Morality, 
Virtues and Vices. Law. It has the merit of being expressed in 
St Thomas’s own words almost throughout. But it shows the in- 
fluence of the Manualist tradition, notably in the chapter on Con- 
science placed after those on Law. A scheme gives 42 divisions of 
Conscience! 
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